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Endangered Spaces 


i   


What  a  busy  species 
we  have  been.  In  a 
hundred  years,  and 
especially  in  the 
last  50,  we  have  clearcut, 
bulldozed  and  paved  our  way 
around  the  world  at  lightning 
speed  and  with  only  the  most 
trifling  regret  at  the  growing 
deserts,  blowing  topsoil  and 
filthy  waterways. 

Yes  1  know,  Europeans 
hunted  their  last  grizzly  bears 
much  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  forest  clearing 
in  Europe  and  Africa  is  not  a 
phenomenon  only  of  this 
century.  But  it's  the  breakneck 
speed  of  this  generation's 
accomplishments  that  brings 
us  to  today's  horror.  Put  the 
blame  on  postwar  affluence,  if 
you  like,  or  on  the  internal 
combustion  engine  that  has 
required  a  couple  of  zillion 
miles  of  blacktop  and  allowed 
cities  to  sprawl  all  over  land 
that  should  be  growing  food. 
In  this  50-year  orgy  of 


consumerism,  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  doing  as  much 
damage  as  the  ice  age  did  - 
but  at  least  the  ice  caps 
receded.  What  are  the  chances 
of  us  putting  the  brakes  on 
before  we're  fresh  out  of  fresh 
air  and  clean  water'.' 

Land  use  is  a  troubling 
issue  around  the  world. 
Concern  about  endangered 
species  is  inevitably  linked  to 
concern  about  habitat,  about 
endangered  spaces.  Saving 
endangered  spaces  has 
become  a  global  campaign.  As 
you  will  learn  in  this  issue  of 
Environment  Views,  the 
campaign  was  kicked  off  in 


Canada  this  year  with  the 
release  of  a  book  of  the  same 
name  by  Monte  Hummel  of 
the  Canadian  Parks  and 
Wilderness  Society  and  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund.  Our 
writers  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  Alberta  perspective  on 
saving  wilderness  -  the  why, 
w  hat  and  where  of  the 
endangered  habitat  here. 

As  writer  Sally  Banks 
notes.  Alberta  wilderness 
worth  saving  is  more  than  just 
Rockies  and  foothills.  The 
prairie  habitat  has  been  the 
easiest  to  destroy,  but  it  may 
not  be  too  late  to  protect  the 
habitat  of  viable  populations 


of  hognose  snakes  and  spade- 
foot  toads,  not  to  mention  the 
better-known  swift  foxes  and 
burrowing  owls.  As  alwaj  s, 
we  also  look  at  what  you  can 
do,  from  providing  backyard 
habitat  to  supporting 
hardworking  conservation 
groups. 

Speaking  of  what  you  can 
do,  I'd  like  to  plug  a  recent 
project  of  mine,  a  new 
publication  available  from  and 
published  by  the  Recycling 
Branch  of  Alberta  Environ- 
ment. Called  Saving  the  World 
Begins  at  Home,  it's  a  room- 
by-room  guide  to  reducing 
waste  and  making  environ- 
mentally sound  decisions  on 
the  home  front. 

Next  issue,  some  crystal 
balls  will  be  polished  for  a 
look  at  tomorrow  's  environ- 
ment. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views. 
Maryhelen  Vicars  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


In  July,  LeRoy  Fjordbotten, 
Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife  announced  the 
addition  of  seven  new  natural 
areas  to  bring  the  province's 
total  number  of  designated 
natural  areas  to  119. 

Each  of  the  new  areas  is 
ecologically  significant  with 
special  plant  life,  wildlife  and 
terrain  characteristics  that  will 
be  protected  and  managed  for 
low  levels  of  public  use 
through  natural  area  designa- 
tion. 

White  Earth  Valley  (2,055 
hectares)  -  south  of  Boyle, 
White  Earth  Valley  is  a 
scenic,  rugged  valley  of 
meadows,  wetlands  and 
forests. 

Canmore  Flats  (590 
hectares)  -  on  the  Bow  River 
floodplain  just  east  of 
Canmore,  the  site  includes  the 
most  important  brown  trout 
spawning  area  in  the  Canmore 
Corridor,  and  contains 
wetlands,  river  channels, 
springs,  forests,  unusual  plant 
species  and  vital  wildlife 
habitat. 

La  Saline  (292  hectares)  - 
35  kilometres  north  of  Ft. 
Mc  Murray  and  west  of  the 
Athabasca  River,  this  natural 
area  borders  Saline  Lake  and 
is  the  most  productive  site  in 
the  area  for  waterfowl. 
Outstanding  features  are  the 
saline  springs  flowing  into  the 
lake  and  numerous  mineral 
deposits  and  crystal  forma- 
tions. 

Scalp  Creek  (323  hectares) 
-  70  kilometres  west  of 
Sundre,  the  area  is  character- 
ized by  hummocky  permafrost 
terrain  and  diverse  plant  life, 
making  it  critical  wildlife 
habitat. 

McGregor  Lake  (923 


hectares)  -  also  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  House  District, 
north  of  the  Baptiste  River, 
this  natural  area  protects 
several  rare  or  unusual  plant 
species  including  devil's  club, 
mountain  ash,  red  elderberry 
and  fern. 

Caribou  River  (195 
hectares)  -  15  kilometres 
northeast  of  Ft.  Vermilion,  the 
natural  area  preserves  a  rare 
remnant  of  Peace  River 
Parkland  in  a  region  much 
altered  by  cultivation. 

Fourth  Creek  (975  hec- 
tares) -  40  kilometres  west  of 
Fairview,  special  features  of 
the  steep  Fourth  Creek  Valley 
include  a  waterfall  and 
sandstone  outcrop.  Diverse 
plant  life  and  terrain  make  it 
vital  wildlife  habitat. 

Barbara  McCord 


Southern  Alberta  winds  are 
among  the  strongest  in 
North  America  and  Alberta 
gets  more  hours  of  sunshine 
than  any  other  province  in 
Canada.  A  new  provincial 
agency  has  been  established  to 
tap  these  energy  sources. 

The  province  established 
the  Alberta  Office  of  Renew- 
able Energy  Technology  in  the 
spring,  to  offer  support  to 
projects  using  wind  and 
sunshine  as  alternate  forms  of 
energy. 

Energy  Minister  Rick 
Orman  says  alternate  energy 
technology  could  eventually 
replace  pollution-creating  coal 
and  other  fossil  fuels.  The  key 
is  to  make  such  energy  more 
economic,  Orman  said  in 
establishing  the  agency. 

The  office  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  managing  southwest 
Alberta  alternate  energy 
projects,  including  windmills 
and  solar  power.  It  will  have 
$3  million  to  spend  on 


projects  in  the  next  three 
years,  with  a  commitment  for 
government  support  during 
the  next  10  years. 

Board  chairman  Dr.  John 
Rottger  says  help  to  budding 
projects  will  focus  more  on 
assistance  with  feasibility 
studies,  technical  expertise 
and  looking  at  future  eco- 
nomic viability. 

A  10-watt  wind  farm  in  the 
Pincher  Creek/Crowsnest  Pass 
area  has  been  identified  as  a 
priority  during  the  agency's 
first  year. 

Other  wind  applications, 
solar  applications,  methane 
recovery  and  energy  effi- 
ciency projects  are  other  first 
year  priority  areas. 

"Submissions  on  other 
types  of  renewable  energy 
technologies  are  also  wel- 
comed, but  may  be  restricted 
by  time  and  budget  con- 
straints," says  the  agency's 
request  for  expressions  of 
interest. 

Mary  Ellen  Jones,  manager 
of  the  agency's  Pincher  Creek 
information  office,  says  in 
view  of  the  limited  amount  of 
direct  funds  available, 
interested  parties  are  being 
asked  to  send  an  initial  two- 
page  letter  outlining  their 
project. 

This  expression  of  interest 
must  include  the  project's 
objective,  identification  and  a 
brief  description,  approximate 
project  costs,  indication  of 
cost  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  technology  and  of 
the  expected  economic  impact 
on  the  region. 

Jones  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  and  a  past  director  of 
the  Small  Power  Producers' 
Association  of  Alberta  and 
past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Wind  Energy  Association. 

She  recently  finished  a 
master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 
Her  master's  thesis  involved 
research  into  the  use  of  wind 
turbines  in  diesel  grids. 

Cathie  Bartlett 


Lynn  Zwicky,  researcher  for 
Environment  Views  ,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  newly  formed 
international  environmental 
group. 

Canada's  Institute  for 
Sustainable  Development  was 
created  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  March.  Zwicky  is  one 
of  10  Canadians  and  the  sole 
Albertan  named  so  far  to  the 
board,  and  says  she  was 
surprised  and  pleased  on 
hearing  of  her  appointment. 
Five  members  have  been 
appointed  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Zwicky  says  board 
membership  can  go  up  to  25 
members. 

"It  is  incorporated  as  a 
federal  non-profit  organization 
and  as  such,  it  is  independent 
of  the  federal  government," 
she  says.  The  board  has  been 
promised  a  budget  of  about  $5 
million.  "It  will  be  run  by  its 
own  board  of  directors, 
although  it  does  have  observ- 
ers from  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments, 
CIDA  (Canadian  International 
Development  Agency)  and 
IDRC  (International  Develop- 
ment Research  Centre). 

"Promoting  environ- 
mentally sustainable  develop- 
ment" is  the  mandate  that 
came  with  incorporation,  she 
says. 

"The  institute  wants  to  do 
that  through  facilitating 
research,  information  ex- 
change programs  and  technol- 
ogy transfer  relating  to 

continued  on  page  31 
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Eric  A.  Bailey 

A  PARABLE  FOR  PARKS 

How  We  Legally 
Protect  Ecosystems 


It's  our  responsibility  to  safeguard 
our  inheritance;  how  well  are  we  doing? 


8  magine  you  have  been  left  a  large  and 
I  valuable  inheritance.  Aftera  wild  spree, 
I  you  look  at  the  remaining  treasure  and 
I  decide  to  conserve  it  to  pass  on  to  your 
own  children.  You  divide  it  among  three 
institutions  to  look  after  it  for  you. 

We  know  how  the  parable  of  the  talents 
turns  out  in  Matthew.  Two  of  the  three 
servants  the  master  trusted  with  his  money 
double  it  and  he  rewards  them  handsomely. 
The  wicked  and  slothful  third  servant, 
though,  returns  the  single  grubby  talent  he 
buried. 

You  can  see  where  we're  headed  with  this 
-  our  inheritance  is  the  natural  ecosystems 


set  aside  in  protected  places  throughout  the 
province.  These  are  the  areas  such  organi- 
zations as  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature  count  as  genuinely  protected.  These 
are  Alberta's  national  parks,  provincial 
parks,  wilderness  areas,  wilderness  parks, 
ecological  reserves  and  natural  areas. 

The  land  we're  talking  about  has  been 
formally  recognized  by  government  and  set 
aside  under  legislation  specifically  framed 
to  protect  ecosystems.  These  places  do  not 
include  those  vast  tracts  of  mostly  wild 
public  land  that  stretch  across  the  northern 
two-thirds  of  the  province  and  down  the 


eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies.  There  are 
ecosystems  and  natural  features  in  those 
regions  desperately  deserving  protection 
but  most  of  that  land  falls  under  the  Public 
Lands  and  Forest  Lands  acts  and  hasn't 
really  been  set  aside  to  be  protected.  Yet. 

In  a  parable  of  parks  and  reserves,  we 
need  to  introduce  a  fourth  servant.  In  Mat- 
thew, the  first  and  second  servant  stimulate 
growth  and  the  third  servant  maintains  the 
status  quo.  In  the  conservation  business, 
though,  what  the  third  servant  did  would  be 
regarded  as  a  genuine  accomplishment.  The 
servant  we  fear  is  the  fourth  -  the  one  who 
loses  land  and  ecological  resources  or  who 
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In  theory,  legislated  boundaries  of  protected  areas  are 
difficult  to  change.  But  not  impossible.  Banff  National  Park's 
boundaries  have  been  changed  by  Parliament  10  times  in 
100  years,  at  first  enlarging  and  then  shrinking  the  park. 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Park  was  cut  in  half  in  1921. 
Portions  of  the  Suffield  Military  Reserve  were  once 
Wawaskey  National  Park.  Parts  ofCFB  Wainwright  were 
once  Wainwright  Buffalo  Park.  White  Ghost  Wilderness 
Area  was  once  three  times  its  present  size.  Without  public 
determination  and  political  will,  even  legislation  can't 
protect  the  boundaries  of  a  park  or  reserve. 


allows  them  to  degrade.  The  hands  of  all 
four  servants  have  been  at  work  in  all  the 
protected  places  in  the  province. 

There  is  a  range  of  federal  and  provincial 
legislation  to  create  and  protect  parks  and 
equivalent  reserves.  The  degree  to  which 
the  ecosystems  within  those  reserves  are 
protected  varies  from  one  kind  of  reserve  to 
another,  even  under  the  same  legislation. 
No  matter  which  level  of  government  seeks 
to  protect  an  area,  and  no  matter  which 
agency  will  be  charged  with  administering 
it,  good  protection  legislation  does  four 
simple  things:  states  the  purpose  for  setting 
aside  certain  areas,  names  each  area  and 
defines  its  boundaries,  states  the  range  of 
activities  permitted  in  those  areas,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment,  disestablishment 
and  management  of  those  areas. 

Some  Legislation  Knows  No  Bounds 

All  national  parks,  Willmore  Wilderness 
Park  and  the  three  wilderness  areas  in  Al- 
berta -  Ghost  River,  Siffleur  and  White 
Goat  -  have  their  boundaries  defined  by 
law.  The  boundaries  of  provincial  parks, 
natural  areas  and  ecological  reserves  aren't 
legislated  but  are  set  by  order-in-council. 
Changes  to  legislated  boundaries  must  be 
brought  before  the  legislature  or  parliament 
for  debate  and  passage. 

Boundaries  set  by  order-in-council  may 
be  changed  by  order-in-council,  which 
merely  requires  the  agreement  of  cabinet. 
In  the  case  of  ecological  reserves,  the  act 
requires  that  public  notice  be  given  of  the 
proposed  establishment,  disestablishment 
or  alteration  in  area  of  a  reserve  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Environment  Council  of 
Alberta  to  be  called  on  to  conduct  public 
hearings  into  such  matters  -  although  such 


hearings  aren't  mandatory. 

In  theory,  legislated  boundaries  are  harder 
to  change.  Harder,  but  not  impossible.  Banff 
National  Park's  boundaries  have  been 
changed  by  parliament  10  times  in  100 
years,  at  first  enlarging  and  then  shrinking 
the  park.  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park 
was  cut  in  half  in  1921.  Portions  of  the 
Suffield  Military  Reserve  were  once 
Wawaskey  National  Park.  Parts  of  CFB 
Wainwright  were  once  Wainwright  Buffalo 
Park.  White  Ghost  Wilderness  Area  was 
once  three  times  its  present  size.  Without 
public  determination  and  political  will,  even 
legislation  can't  protect  the  boundaries  of  a 
park  or  reserve. 

Activities  in  Parks  and  Reserves 

Some  legislation  names  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties to  be  permitted  or  encouraged  in  a 


protected  area.  Ecological  reserves  are  for 
study,  public  education  and  interpretation. 
Most  legislation,  however,  names  the  kinds 
of  activities  not  allowed  in  a  reserve.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Wilderness  Areas,  Ecological 
Reserves  and  Natural  Areas  Act  presents  a 
catalogue  of  things  you  can't  do  in  these 
areas,  ranging  from  travelling  by  any  means 
other  than  on  foot  to  littering. 

Naming  permitted  and  forbidden  activi- 
ties in  legislation  shows  clearly  what  the 
wishes  of  the  legislature  or  parliament  are. 
making  it  much  more  difficult  to  make 
exceptions  or  change  the  rules.  Proponents 
of  changes  to  park  and  reserve  legislation  in 
Alberta  would  like  to  see  more  activities 
specifically  banned  in  legislation.  They  point 
out  that  many  Albertans  aren't  aware  that 
mining,  logging,  haying,  grazing,  and  oil 
and  gas  development  are  permitted  in  cer- 
tain natural  areas,  national  and  provincial 
parks  simply  under  the  authority  of  the 
administration. 

Residential  and  commercial  development 
are  also  permitted  in  most  of  the  national 
and  provincial  parks  in  the  province. 
Townsites,  cottage  developments,  roadside 
services,  backcountry  lodges  and  ski  resorts 
constantly  press  for  more  land  and  changes 
to  park  zoning.  The  legislation  often  fails  to 
lay  down  the  principles  for  evaluating  and 
responding  to  the  demands  of  residential 
and  commercial  developers.  The  National 
Parks  Act  addresses  this  shortcoming  in  a 
small  way  by  stating  that  "maintenance  of 
ecological  integrity  through  the  protection 
of  natural  resources  shall  be  the  first  prior- 
ity when  considering  park  zoning  and  visi- 
tor use  in  management  plans." 

The  Authority  to  Manage 

Good  legislation  provides  for  the  manage- 


Porlions  of  the  Suffield  Military  Reserve  were  once  a  national  park. 
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There  is  often  controversy  over 
the  amount  and  kind  of  residential 
and  commercial  development  allowed 
in  national  parks  like  Banff. 

merit  and  administration  of  parks  and  re- 
serves. All  legislation  in  this  area  provides 
for  the  creation  of  regulations  to  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  the  lands  and  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  acts.  The  legisla- 
tion generally  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  regulations  -  the  Provincial  Parks  Act, 
for  example,  details  the  powers  of  a  park 
ranger.  Good  legislation  also  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  development  of  policy  and  ilk- 
preparation  of  management  plans.  In  fact, 
the  new  National  Parks  Act.  passed  in  1988, 
calls  for  the  tabling  of  management  plans 
for  each  of  the  parks  in  the  system  by  1993. 

In  his  article  "Fighting  for  the  Wild  in 
Wilderness"  in  the  book  Endangered 
Spaces,  Kevin  A.  McNamee  lists  what  he 


"First,  protected  areas  must  be  large  enough  to 
sustain  whole  ecosystems.  Second,  the  forces  of  nature 
must  be  allowed  to  act  freely  without  human  manipulation. 
Third,  the  use  of  technology,  especially  motorized  travel, 
must  be  either  prohibited  or  restricted  to  certain  designated 
zones  in  certain  parks.  Fourth,  the  area  must  provide 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  some  kind  of  primitive  or 
unconfined  recreation." 


calls  fundamental  principles  for  the  man- 
agement of  parks:  "First,  protected  areas 
must  be  large  enough  to  sustain  whole  eco- 
systems. Second,  the  forces  of  nature  must 
be  allowed  to  act  freely  without  human 
manipulation.  Third,  the  use  of  technology, 
especially  motorized  travel,  must  be  either 
prohibited  or  restricted  to  certain  designated 
zones  in  certain  parks.  Fourth,  the  area  must 
provide  opportunities  for  solitude  and  some 
kind  of  primitive  or  unconfined  recreation." 

McNamee's  principles  fit  well  with  leg- 
islation governing  wilderness  areas  and 
ecological  reserves  in  Alberta  but  they  seem 
unworkable  in  a  large  park  where  hot  springs 
resorts,  townsites  and  major  transportation 
corridors  existed  even  before  much  of  the 
legislation  came  into  effect.  The  solution 
may  lie  in  park  zoning. 

Parks  Within  Parks 

Both  the  Provincial  Parks  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Act  give  authority  to  zone 


parks  for  certain  uses  or  levels  of  protec- 
tion. Zoning  can  create  the  equivalent  of 
ecological  reserves,  wilderness  areas  and 
recreation  areas  within  parks. 

The  high  profile  mountain  national  parks 
approached  the  creation  of  park  management 
plans  and  zoning  systems  cautiously.  Sev- 
eral rounds  of  public  consultation  during 
the  preparation  of  the  park  management 
plan  for  Banff  between  1980  and  1988 
contributed  to  what  park  planners  term  a 
heavy  preservation  orientation  to  the  man- 
agement of  resources  in  the  park.  The  basis 
for  managing  natural  resources  in  the  park 
is  a  zoning  system  described  in  the  Canadian 
Parks  Service's  1979  policy  book  as:  "a 
resource-based  approach  by  which  land  and 
water  areas  of  a  national  park  are  classified 
according  to  their  need  for  protection  and 
their  capability  to  accommodate  visitors. . . 
The  zoning  system  provides  a  means  to 
ensure  that  the  majority  of  national  park 
lands  and  their  living  resources  are  protected 


in  a  wilderness  slate  with  a  minimum  of 
man-made  facilities." 

The  system  sets  up  five  zones: 

1 .  special  preservation  -restricts  or  bans 
visitor  use, 

2.  w  ilderness  -dispersed,  non-vehicle  use 
such  as  backpacking. 

3.  natural  environment  -some 
development  allowed  (for  example, 
lodges  such  as  Skoki), 

4.  recreation  -major  recreational 
developments  such  as  picnic 
areas,  campgrounds,  etc..  and 

5.  park  services  -highly  developed  like 
the  townsites  of  Banff  and  Lake 
Louise. 

Park  managers  say  97  per  cent  of  Banff 
National  Park  has  been  designated  Zone  2 
wilderness,  and  that  only  one  percent  of  the 
park  area  has  been  allocated  to  each  of 
Zones  3.  4  and  5  where  nearl)  all  the  de- 
velopment is  located.  Park  administrators 
are  also  moving  to  have  the  boundaries  of 
the  wilderness  zone  and  Banff  townsite 
made  part  of  the  National  Parks  Act  so  that 
an  amendment  to  the  act,  subject  to  parlia- 
mentary debate  will  be  required  to  change 
them. 

Park  planners  say  the  sensitivity  of  park 
resources  is  the  key  criterion  in  providing 
protection  under  the  zoning  system.  Most 
areas  in  the  wilderness  zone  aren't  threat- 
ened by  heavy  use  and  therefore  do  not 
require  special  protection.  A  lew  areas  have 
been  designated  Zone  1  -  special  preserva- 
tion, including  the  Cave  and  Basin  marsh, 
the  Castleguard  Cave  system  and  the 
Clearwater-Siffleur  drainage.  This  desig- 
nation may  be  extended  to  the  entire  Ver- 
milion Lakes  area. 
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Criticisms  of  Banff's  zoning  system  cen- 
tre not  so  much  on  what  it  is  but  how  it  has 
been  applied.  A  quick  look  at  a  park  map 
shows  that  zones  where  heavy  use  and 
development  are  allowed  are  where  the 
heavy  use  and  development  already  exist  - 
in  the  low  elevation  valley  bottoms  where 
major  transportation  corridors  run  and 
townsites  have  grown.  Unfortunately,  these 
are  also  the  only  areas  in  the  park  where 
montane  ecosystems  occur.  The  wilderness 
zones  take  in  the  snowfields  and  glaciers, 
mountain  peaks,  alpine  and  subalpine  areas 
of  the  park  where  the  fewest  number  of 
visitors  venture. 

Mike  Mclvor,  a  Banff  resident  and  a 
director  of  the  Bow  Valley  Naturalists,  says 
the  park  service  puts  too  much  emphasis  on 
what  they  call  "historical  use"  in  drawing 
up  the  zone  map.  "Instead  of  using  zoning 
to  protect  land,  zoning  tends  to  reflect  present 
use." 

Judy  Otten,  Banff  park  planner  says,  "If 
we  were  starting  with  a  clean  plate,  we 
probably  would  have  approached  this  very 
differently  but  we  have  to  work  around 
historical  precedents." 

Mclvor  says  this  attitude  is  defeatist.  "If 
there's  a  road  there,  planners  say  it  can't  be 
wilderness.  Instead,  we  should  decide  if  an 
area  should  be  wilderness  and,  if  it  should. 


■  n  stating  the  purpose  for  which  parks 
I  and  equivalent  reserves  are  estab- 
I  lished,  most  legislation  plants  the 
I  seeds  for  what  has  grown  into  every 
protection  agency's  biggest  dilemma: 
preservation  vs.  use. 

The  National  Parks  Act  dedicates  the 
parks  to  the  benefit,  education  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people  of  Canada  but 
stipulates  that  "such  parks  shall  be  main- 
tained and  made  use  of  so  as  to  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  future  generations." 
There  are  five  national  parks  in  Alberta: 
Waterton  Lakes,  Banff,  Jasper,  Elk  Island 
and  Wood  Buffalo.  They  take  in  an  area 
of  54,084  square  kilometres,  or  about 
eight  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the 
province  and,  since  a  reserve  was  first 
set  aside  at  Banff  in  1 885,  managing  this 
land  has  been  a  constant  series  of  trade- 
offs between  preservation  and  uses  that 


we  should  do  something  to  make  it  so  if  it 
isn't."  He  suggests  another  zone  that  could 
be  called  wilderness  rehabilitation.  "If  you 
have  something  like  a  road  or  cabin  in  the 
zone  that  doesn't  fit,  you  acknowledge  it 
but  don't  let  it  determine  the  status  of  the 
surrounding  land.  We  shouldn't  mess  up 


have  included  mining  and  logging  in 
addition  to  tourism  development. 

The  Alberta  Provincial  Parks  Act  says 
simply  that  parks  conserve  and  manage 
flora  and  fauna,  preserve  areas  and  ob- 
jects of  geological,  cultural,  ecological 
or  other  scientific  interest,  and  provide 
outdoor  recreation.  There  are  61  pro- 
vincial parks  in  Alberta.  Most  are  small 
-45  are  smaller  than  1 0  square  kilometres 
and  only  two  are  larger  than  100  square 
kilometres.  The  small  size  of  most  parks 
(and  this  holds  true  for  most  of  the 
province's  designated  natural  areas) 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  preserve 
whole  ecosystems  although  they  can 
protect  certain  species.  Along  with  out- 
door recreation  but  not  named  in  the 
legislation  come  cottage  and  townsite 
developments,  logging  and  grazing  in 
many  parks. 

The  Wilderness  Areas,  Ecological  Re- 
serves and  Natural  Areas  Act  states  that 
ecological  reserves  preserve  ecosystems, 
natural  resources  and  natural  features, 
and  only  names  scientific  study,  public 
education  and  interpretation  as  specific 
uses.  There  are  1 1  ecological  reserves  in 
Alberta  as  of  this  writing  and  two  or 
three  others  await  designation  soon. 


the  future  by  legitimizing  the  mistakes  of 
the  past." 

Identity  Crisis 

The  tug  of  war  between  what  current  leg- 
islation suggests  and  what  historical  use  has 
wrought  is  nowhere  stronger  than  it  is  at 


Natural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
established  to  "protect  sensitive  or  sce- 
nic public  land  from  disturbance,  and 
ensure  the  availability  of  public  land  in 
a  natural  state  for  use  by  the  public  for 
recreation,  education  or  any  other  pur- 
pose." There  are  1 1 9  natural  areas  in  the 
province,  most  of  them  very  small,  less 
than  500  hectares.  Only  two  -  Beehive 
and  Milk  River  -  are  larger  than  50 
square  kilometres. 

Three  wilderness  areas  -  White  Goat, 
Siffleur  and  Ghost  River  -  protect  1 ,007 
square  kilometres  of  wilderness  in  the 
Front  Ranges  of  the  Rockies  although 
the  legislation  governing  them  cites  no 
direct  purpose  for  them  beyond  that. 

Finally,  Willmore  Wilderness  Park,  a 
massive  4,598-square-kilometre  area  of 
the  Rockies  north  of  Jasper,  stands  out  as 
the  only  area  on  this  list  protected  by  its 
very  own  piece  of  legislation.  While  the 
purpose  of  the  park  is  to  provide  for 
wilderness  experiences  for  Albertans, 
the  legislation  does  not  include  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  creation  of  other  wilderness 
parks.  It  seems  to  provide  an  excellent 
example  that  nothing  else  is  encouraged 
to  follow. 
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Cliff  Wallis 


a  political  problem.  Cypress  Hills  could  be 
a  great  family  hiking  area  but  it's  treated  as 
just  another  good  place  to  graze  cow  s." 

The  park's  management  plan,  now  10 
years  old.  is  badly  out  of  date  and,  Wallis 
would  argue,  out  of  step  w  ith  the  values  of 
most  Albertans  as  shown  in  opinion  polls 
and  public  hearings.  A  new  policy  docu- 
ment lor  provincial  parks,  entitled  "foun- 
dations for  Action."  which  involved  con- 
siderable public  input,  re-emphasized  the 
primary  role  large  parks  should  play  in  the 
protection  of  ecosystems.  The  policy  docu- 
ment w  as  printed  and  read)  to  be  distrib- 
<  tiled  last  year  but  was  shelved  at  the  last 
w  minute  w  ithout  explanation.  Provincial  park 
;;  managers  say  they  are  developing  resource 
°  management  plans  for  parks  as  though  the 
|  new  policy  had  been  approved  but  critics 
g  would  like  to  see  the  policy  formally 
g  adopted,  especially  as  the  parks  are  not 
°  protected  by  legislation  against  resource 
extraction  and  agricultural  use. 


Cypress  Hills  Provincial  Park.  At  205  square 
kilometres,  it  is  the  second-largest  provin- 
cial park  in  Alberta.  The  Cy  press  Hills  are 
also  a  nunatak  -  a  place  the  continental  ice 
sheet  flowed  around,  but  not  over  during 
glaciation.  There  are  rare  species  of  plants, 
the  only  breeding  and  nesting  sites  in  this 
province  for  some  species  of  birds  and  a 
tremendous  diversity  of  life  in  the  hills. 

The  Provincial  Parks  Act  says  the  park 
should  be  maintained  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  flora  and  fauna  but  it 
should  also  facilitate  outdoor  recreation. 
Nowhere  in  the  act  does  it  say  the  park 
should  be  grazed  or  logged  although  these 
are  historical  uses  of  Cypress  Hills. 

"The  government  has  no  vision  for  what 
provincial  parks  should  be."  says  Cliff 
Wallis.  an  environmental  consultant  who 
has  studied  areas  of  the  park  and  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association. 
"Cypress  has  been  managed  for  local  rec- 
reation even  though  it  is  a  nationally  sig- 
nificant site  -  the  only  nunatak  on  the 
prairies.  They  should  manage  the  hills  to 
bring  back  what  they  used  to  be." 

Park  visitor  services  supervisor.  Keith 
Booking  agrees  there  are  significant  eco- 
logical resources  in  the  park  but  he  feels  the 
resources  need  to  be  managed.  He  says  the 
small-scale  logging  operation  helps  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  a  major  fire  in  the  park  in 
over  100  years.  And,  Wallis  and  Bocking 


For  the  many  migratory  birds  in 
Alberta,  habitat  protection  is  more 
than  a  local  problem.  To 
survive.they  need  protection  here 
and  in  the  countries  where  they  w  inter 
over. 

The  birds  most  at  risk  winter  over  in 
the  rainforest  of  Central  America.  Tony 
Diamond,  head  of  Migratory  Bird 
Studies.  Western  and  Northern  Region, 
for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  has 
studied  habitat  loss  in  Central  America. 

"Eleven  species  will  lose  more  than 
half  their  southern  habitat  by  the  year 
2000."  he  says.  "Twenty  species  will 
lose  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  and 
that's  based  on  what  was  left  in  1985." 
The  Philadelphia  vireo  -  a  greenish, 
warbler-like  bird  -  will  lose  83  per  cent 
of  its  southern  habitat  by  2000.  The 
ruby-throated  hummingbird  -  the  one 
we  usually  see  at  our  hummingbird 
feeders  -  will  lose  59  per  cent.  The 
brilliant-orange  northern  oriole  will  lose 


agree  that  cattle  grazing,  managed  prop- 
erly, may  have  the  same  impact  on  upland 
areas  as  bison  did  before  they  were  killed 
off  in  this  part  of  the  prairie. 

"But,  overall,  they  are  not  managing  the 
park  appropriately,"  says  Wallis.  "Cutting 
trees  does  not  re-create  the  effects  of  a  fire, 
and  scarifying  the  soil  isn't  a  natural  proc- 
ess. Cattle  aren 't  a  management  tool;  they  're 


more  than  half  of  its  winter  habitat. 

The  Alberta  habitat  of  these  species  is 
not  secure  either.  The  narrow  band  of 
mixedwood  forest  where  the  Philadel- 
phia vireo  breeds  is  under  pressure  from 
agriculture  and  forestry  operations.  Tony 
Diamond  is  particularly  concerned  about 
the  new  commercial  use  of  aspen  in  pulp 
operations  such  as  the  Aberta-Pacific 
project.  Aspen  bluffs  are  the  preferred 
habitat  of  the  northern  oriole. 

The  reasons  for  tropical  deforestation 
in  Central  America  are  complex.  Some 
of  the  problem  stems  from  population 
pressure  -  people  slash  and  burn  the 
forest  for  short-term  subsistence  agri- 
culture. This  pressure  is  made  worse  by 
the  use  of  good  agricultural  land  to  grow 
cash  crops  for  export  instead  of  food  for 
the  local  population.  Central  American 
governments  are  also  giving  fiscal  in- 
centives to  clear  forest  for  ranching  to 
supply  international  -  mostly  North 
American  -  markets  with  beef.  Cash 
crops  and  beef  ranching  earn  foreign 
exchange  that  developing  countries  need 
to  pay  off  their  staggering  international 
debts. 


Well  Done,  Good  and  Faithful  Servants 

So.  this  is  what  happens  when  we  entrust 
our  inheritance  to  others  to  manage.  The 
fourth  servant  loses  some  of  it.  Like  the 
third  servant,  many  administrations  try  to 
hide  the  treasure  by  tying  it  up  in  red  tape 
and  burying  it  in  legislation  so  that  when  we 
return  for  an  accounting,  our  fortune  hasn't 
grown  but  at  least  it  hasn't  shrunk.  Sadly. 


Tropical  deforestation  is  a  symptom 
of  the  development  problems  Third 
World  countries  face.  The  cure  is  better 
development  assistance.  Third  World 
countries  have  long  demanded  a  more 
equitable  share  of  the  world's  resources, 
including  better  access  to  the  markets  of 
industrialized  countries,  better  access  to 
technology  and  capital,  and  more  multi- 
lateral -  as  opposed  to  bilateral  -  aid. 
Our  governments  have  been  very  slow 
to  respond. 

But  if  we  want  to  see  the  brilliant  flash 
of  a  northern  oriole  in  the  local  aspen 
bluff  30  years  from  now,  we  need  to  be 
good  world  citizens  as  w  ell  as  good  local 
environmentalists.  We  should  recycle 
our  cans,  ride  our  bicycles,  use  cloth 
diapers,  join  local  environmental  groups 
-  and  tell  our  MLAs  and  MPs  that  we 
want  a  lot  more  attention  paid  to  recti- 
fying the  imbalance  of  resources  between 
north  and  south. 

Working  for  Third  World  develop- 
ment needs  to  become  part  of  our 
everyday  environmental  routine. 

Lynn  Zwicky 
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we  find  even  the  law  can't  protect  ecosys- 
tems when  public  concern  and  political  will 
are  lacking.  In  the  long  run,  the  third  servant 
is  no  better  than  the  fourth. 

So,  where  are  the  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ants of  the  parable?  Who  can  we  trust?  The 
second  servant,  who  returned  a  modest  in- 
crease, is  laboring  away  in  provincial  and 
federal  bureaucracies  proposing  amend- 
ments to  legislation,  developing  policy, 
writing  management  plans,  enforcing  regu- 
lations and  conducting  public  participation 
and  interpretation  programs.  As  the  third 
servant  maintains  the  status  quo  and  the 
fourth  servant  lets  the  inheritance  slip  away, 
the  second  servant  identifies  areas  for  new 
parks  and  new  reserves  and  finds  ways  to 
recover  what  has  been  lost.  But  it  is  the  first 
servant  who  makes  the  biggest  gains  and 
reaps  the  greatest  rewards.  In  our  parable, 
the  first  servant  is  us.  Public  vigilance  and 
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a  clear  expression  of  public  will  in  protect- 
ing ecosystems  by  strengthening  the 
mechanisms  we  have  and  by  transferring 
our  unprotected  inheritance  to  protected 
status  is  our  only  guarantee.  We  have  to  get 
involved  and  stay  involved. 

A  good  example  of  the  first  servant  at 
work  is  at  Wagner  Natural  Areajusteastof 
Spruce  Grove  on  the  south  side  of  Highway 
16X.  Like  most  of  the  1 19  natural  areas  in 
the  province,  Wagner  is  small,  only  125 
hectares  officially  (just  under  two  quarter 
sections)  with  another  18  hectares  soon  to 
be  added.  Natural  area  boundaries  are  not 
protected  by  legislation  and  the  range  of 
uses  possible  is  broad  -  from  horseback 
riding  to  hunting. 

Since  the  1940s,  Wagner's  old-growth 
forest  has  been  a  centre  for  botanical  stud- 
ies, particularly  of  northern  orchids.  In  the 
case  of  Wagner  Natural  Area,  what  woke  us 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  fourth  servant  was  at 
work  was  a  service  road  that  was  to  be 
bulldozed  through  the  area  in  the  early  '80s. 
The  machines  were  in  the  natural  area  when 
representatives  of  concerned  Edmonton  area 
organizations  like  the  Federation  of  Alberta 
Naturalists  and  the  Gateway  Camera  Club 
hastily  banded  together  to  become  the 
Wagner  Natural  Area  Society  (WNAS)  to 
fight  the  road. 

The  WNAS  stopped  the  road  but  contin- 
ued to  champion  Wagner.  When  Alberta 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  later  intro- 
duced its  volunteer  stewards  program  to 
involve  the  public  in  managing  natural  ar- 
eas, the  WNAS  became  Wagner's  volun- 
teer steward.  According  to  Barry  Jenkins,  a 
tax  assessor  for  the  City  of  Edmonton  and 
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president  of  the  society,  WNAS  has  put  up 
fences  and  signs,  built  trails,  controlled  a 
beaver  overpopulation  problem  and  devel- 
oped a  management  plan.  They  have  also 
just  participated  in  the  first  environmental 
impact  study  done  for  a  natural  area  in  the 
province.  And  it  was  because  of  another 
road. 

This  time.  Alberta  Transportation  pro- 
posed to  develop  an  interchange  on  High- 
way 16X  with  an  access  road  to  hook  into 
the  county  road.  The  access  road  would  run 
down  an  allowance  beside  Wagner  Natural 
Area,  separating  it  from  the  18-hectare  re- 
serve. Jenkins  says  Transportation  ap- 
proached the  WNAS  as  an  interested  party 
in  1988.  "They  sprang  a  map  on  us  and  we 
just  went  straight  up  into  the  air." 

"The  society  applied  to  our  minister  to 
have  the  impact  of  the  road  assessed  and  our 
minister  agreed,"  says  Charles  Lendzion, 
executive  director  of  systems  planning  for 
Alberta  Transportation.  "The  minister  said 
we  should  study  it  at  arm's  length  -  get  an 
outside  consultant  to  do  it  -  and  if  the 
recommendation  is  to  move  the  develop- 
ment, then  we'll  look  at  it. 

"We've  done  some  environmental  as- 
sessments on  roads  before  -  in  Kananaskis 
Country,  for  example  -  but  never  in  the 
same  depth  as  this,"  Lendzion  said. 

The  study  took  a  year  to  complete,  in- 
volved Alberta  Environment  in  a  co-ordi- 
nation role  and  included  a  public  partici- 
pation program  that  received  contributions 
from  the  general  public  as  well  as  special 
interest  groups.  The  study  found  that  the 
proposed  road  would  have  a  significant 
negative  impact  on  Wagner  and  recom- 
mended that  the  road  be  located  as  far  from 
the  area  as  possible. 

Jenkins  thinks  the  study  has  been  an  em- 
powering process.  "We  started  off  extremely 
discouraged  because  it  was  such  a  major 
project  and  we  didn't  think  we  could  have 
much  impact.  But,  in  the  last  six  months, 
we've  been  really  encouraged."  The  con- 
tinuing success  of  the  society  has  led  them 
to  consider  bigger  goals  -  like  the  first 
servant,  they'd  like  to  see  some  growth  in 
their  investment. 

"Half  a  square  mile  is  not  really  a  large 
natural  area  -  the  orchids  don't  really  care 
but  a  whole  ecosystem  needs  some  real 
space."  There's  a  big  chunk  of  privately 
owned  land  just  south  of  Wagner  that's  still 
natural  and  the  society  is  discussing  ways 
and  means  to  bring  that  land  into  the  fold. 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant. 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing 
in  outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working 
from  Lacombe. 
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Hazel  Sangster 

OUR  ENDANGERED  HOME 


The  Future  of  the  Ecosphere 
and  Our  Wilderness 

Progress  is  being  made  in  safeguarding  the  planet's  endangered  spaces. 


Europeans  look  wistfully  at  Carta 


wildlands  and  enuy  ui 


our  choices.  Milk  River  (above  and  page  14)  is  largely  unprotected. 


The  word  ecology  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  oikos,  which  means 
"home."  So  ecology  means  "the 
knowledge  of  home,"  or  "home- 
wisdom,"  and  invites  an  understanding  of 
the  world's  living  space  and  all  that  is 
contained  in  that  space.  Unfortunately, 
modern  opinion  focuses  on  organisms,  on 
species,  rather  than  on  "the  globe's  mi- 
raculous life-filled  skin." 
That  is  how  J.  Stan  Rowe,  vice-chairman 


"The  Endangered  Spaces 
campaign  is  not  oat  to 
protect  wilderness  from 

people,  but  to  protect  it  for 
people, "  says  Hummel. 


of  the  Canadian  Environmental  Advisory 
Council,  describes  the  ecosphere.  In  En- 
dangered Spaces :  The  Future  for  Canada '  s 
Wilderness.  Rowe  urges  us  to  rethink  ecol- 
ogy, "to  develop  an  inclusive  science  of  the 
earth-home  and  its  ecosystem  parts."  This 
central,  holistic  approach  turns  away  from 
the  practice  of  individual  sciences  that  break 
down  reality  into  smaller  and  smaller  fields 
of  knowledge.  Biology,  geology  and  bio- 
chemistry are  only  relevant    within  the 
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wider  ecological  context. 

Our  ecosphere  today  is  a  result  of  billions 
of  years  of  evolution,  and  hundreds  of  years 
of  mistreatment. 

The  Greeks  saw  nature  as  an  organized 
whole  informed  by  reason.  It  was  only 
relatively  recently,  during  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  that  our 
current  mechanical  view  of  the  world  de- 
veloped. "The  enchanted  world  receded; 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  Man  took  centre- 
stage." 

Since  Descartes'  rationale  of  the  universe 
as  mechanism,  the  West  has  practised 
Cartesian  science.  Like  a  clockmaker 
making  the  world  tick,  we  focus  our  com- 
prehension on  the  separate  parts,  and,  says 
Rowe,  this  "insinuates  into  our  minds  the 
mischievous  idea  that  parts  are  somehow 
more  real  and  more  important  than  wholes." 
This  reductionism  has  brought  great  power 
and  control  in  certain  fields,  such  as  physics 
or  medicine.  But  widely  applied  it  limits 
and  distorts,  and  in  fact  "threatens  the  future 
of  the  human  race  by  blinding  it  to  the 
surpassing  importance  of  supra-organismic 
realities -the  earth's  sustaining  ecosystems, 
the  planet's  skin,  the  ecosphere." 

This  scientific  approach  promotes  the 
view  that  only  people  are  important,  that  the 
sole  basis  for  ethical  action  is  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
that,  for  example,  sustainable  development 
must  include  forceful  economic  growth  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  world's  people,  a 
"sure  recipe  for  species  suicide."  What  is 
needed,  says  Rowe,  is  another  cultural 
revolution,  "to  reperceive  the  world  as  one, 
a  whole,  organically  complex,  beautiful 
beyond  compare,  and  to  reorient  to  it  in  a 
way  that  confers  first  importance  on  it." 


Monte  Hummel,  noted  Canadian  envi- 
ronmentalist and  president  of  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  is  the  editor  of  Endangered 
Spaces  and  a  passionate  advocate  of  imme- 
diate action  to  represent  and  protect  Cana- 
dian wilderness  areas.  In  his  essay,  "The 
Upshot"  he  quotes  from  Aldo  Leopold:  "In 
Canada...  a  representative  series  of  wil- 
derness areas  can  and  should  be  kept...  It 
will  be  contended,  of  course,  that  no  delib- 
erate planning  to  this  end  is  necessary;  that 
adequate  areas  will  survive  anyhow.  All 
recent  history  belies  so  comforting  an  as- 
sumption... To  what  extent  Canadians... 
will  be  able  to  see  and  grasp  their  opportu- 
nities is  anybody's  guess." 

Canada  is  in  a  far  more  fortunate  position 
than  other  countries.  We  still  have  the  op- 
portunity to  recognize  and  protect  our  wil- 
derness, but  time  is  running  short.  Canadian 
public  opinion,  according  to  Hummel,  "is 
miles  ahead  of  decision  makers  in  the  field 
of  conservation,"  and  strongly  supports 
government  spending  on  wilderness  areas. 


Grizzly  bears  once  roamed  most  of  Alberta.  To  maintain  the  minimum  viable 
population  of  grizzlies,  50,000  square  kilometres  of  habitat  must  be  protected. 


It  is  now  up  to  each  jurisdiction  in  Canada 
(provincial,  territorial,  federal)  to  organize 
a  clear  parks  and  wilderness  plan,  a  map 
that  defines  the  journey  and  the  destination. 
With  this  plan  in  place,  we  (government, 
concerned  citizens,  private  interest  groups) 
must  vigilantly  and  continuously  monitor 
how  well  the  job  is  being  done. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  Endan- 
gered Spaces  Campaign  is  that  we  have  10 
years  or  less  left  to  protect  at  least  12  per 
cent  of  Canada  in  a  wild  state.  "We  have  to 
make  decisions  now,"  says  Hummel.  "Eu- 
ropeans look  wistfully  at  Canada's  wildlands 
and  envy  us  our  choices.  With  every  pass- 
ing year  those  choices  shrink,  and  every 
threatened  area  becomes  a  South  Moresby." 

The  argument  is  clouded  by  arguments 
between  groups  who  promote  "wise  use/ 
multiple  use/integrated  resource  manage- 
ment" and  those  who  urge  protection/con- 
servation. Hummel  says  that  the  ideal  ap- 
proach is  multi-pronged.  It  is  essential  to 
establish  a  network  of  protected  areas,  but  it 
is  equally  important  to  use  the  balance  of 
the  land  wisely. 

How  Much  is  Enough? 

The  Canadian  Wilderness  Charter  put  for- 
ward by  Endangered  Spaces  urges  that  the 
total  area  to  be  represented  and  protected 
"comprise  at  least  12  per  cent  of  the  lands 
and  waters  of  Canada  as  recommended  in 
the  World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development's  Report,  Our  Common 
Future,"  (the  Brundtland  Report). 

This  1 2  per  cent  figure  has  caused  a  lot  of 
controversy.  It  is  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Brundtland  Report  that  indicate  ap- 
proximately four  per  cent  of  wilderness  is 
currently  protected,  and  that  "a  consensus 
of  professional  opinion  suggests  that  the 
total  expanse  of  protected  areas  needs  to  be 
at  least  tripled  if  it  is  to  constitute  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  earth's  ecosystems." 

Monte  Hummel  concedes  that  defining  a 
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numerical  goal  is  bound  to  create  contro- 
versy. "Without  any  number  we  would  have 
been  criticized  as  having  an  unfinished 
agenda.  Twelve  percent  is  a  representative, 
national  guideline.  What  we  are  really  alter 
is  adequate  representation  and  protection." 
It  is  up  to  each  individual  province  or  natural 
region  to  determine  its  level  of  adequate 
representation,  and  this  will  vary  according 
to  the  biological  diversity  of  the  area. 

The  Alberta  Wilderness  Association  saj  S 
that  in  developing  an  Alberta  policy,  wil- 
derness must  be  recognized  as  a  resource,  a 


renewable  resource  with  sustainable  ben- 
efits for  societj  if  il  is  strictly  protected  and 
wisely  managed.  The  first  step  is  an  inven- 
tory of  supply  and  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tematic assessment  of  demand.  How  much 
wilderness  remains  in  Alberta?  How  much 
is  needed  from  both  cultural  and  ecological 
perspectives?  Which  (if  not  all)  remnant 
wilderness  lands  and  rivers  should  be  pro- 
tected'.' 

First  a  province  must  identify  its  natural 
regions,  then  pick  a  representative  area  to 
protect.  "Quality  and  quantity  are  the  keys 


here."  says  Hummel.  If  the  area  is  already 
compromised,  or  is  not  big  enough  to  with- 
stand the  natural  disaster  of  a  fire,  or  the 
influence  of  adjoining  development,  then  it 
is  obviously  not  viable.  There  has  been 
research  on  optimum  size,  shape,  location 
etc.  but  there  are  still  gaps  in  the  knowl- 
edge. 

The  question  of  optimum  size  is  one  that 
is  current  I  \  close  to  Monte  Hummel's heart, 
as  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  is  about  to 
produce  a  document  on  consen  at  ion  strut 
egies  for  large  carnivores.  Ian  McTaggart- 


[ 


Why  Preserve 
Wilderness 


Ask  10  Canadians  the  question 
"How  important  is  wilderness 
to  the  future  of  our  country?" 
and  you  will  get  10  different 
answers.  Ask  them  to  define  "wilder- 
ness" and  there  will  be  a  variety  of 
opinions.  But  they  will  probably  say  that 
wild,  natural  land  is  important  to  them, 
and  that  Canadian  wilderness  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  important  assets. 

Many  of  them  will  also  say  they  are 
concerned  that  Canadian  wilderness, 
despite  its  apparent  abundance,  is  en- 
dangered. And  several  of  them  will  ar- 
gue passionately  that  as  Canadians  we 
have  to  address  the  question  of  wilder- 
ness representation  and  protection  im- 
mediately. 

Until  recently,  according  to  Harold 
Eidsvik,  seniorpolicy  advisor  with  Parks 
Canada,  Canadian  society  was  domi- 
nated by  a  "frontier  mentality,  the  need 
to  carve  out  a  sanctuary  for  man  focused 
on  human  spaces  rather  than  wilderness 
spaces."  But  during  the  past  two  decades 
Canadians  have  begun  to  recognize  the 
value  of  wilderness  for  its  own  sake. 


The  reasons  for  protecting  natural  lands 
change  with  time,  place  and  personali- 
ties. Eidsvik  lists  14  of  them: 

1.  intrinsic  value  -  all  life  has  a  right 
to  exist  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  heritage  -  by  protecting  our 
wilderness  we  maintain  our 
understanding  of  our  natural  and 
cultural  heritage. 

3.  spiritual  reasons  -  special  places, 
for  example  South  Moresby,  the 
Stein  Valley  and  Temagami  are 
sacred  to  our  native  people. 

4.  cultural  value  -  the  Canadian 
wilderness  is  cultural  raw  material 
for  our  artists,  musicians,  poets  and 
writers. 

5.  esthetics  -  like  great  works  of  art. 
wilderness  has  a  value  worth 
preserving. 

6.  recreation  -  protected  areas 
preserve  the  intrinsic  value  in 
experiencing  natural  wildlands. 

Among  the  environmental  concerns: 

7.  research  and  education  -  protected 
areas  enable  the  monitoring  of  the 


pulse  of  the  earth  -  water  and  air 
quality,  biomass  production,  etc..  to 
serve  as  outdoor  classrooms  for 
educating  an  increasingly  urban 
population. 

8.  biological  diversity  -  the  diversity 
found  in  plant  and  animal  systems 
in  protected  areas  is  fundamental  to 
the  survival  of  species. 

Economic  reasons  are  also  major  moti- 
vators: 

9.  agriculture  and  medicine  -  many 
protected  wild  genetic  resources 
have  agricultural  and  medicinal 
value. 

10.  watershed  protection  -  we  will 
always  need  clear,  uncontaminated 
water. 

1 1.  soil  protection  -  soils  in  protected 
areas  are  not  exposed  to  the 
deforestation,  industrial  and 
agricultural  practices  that  can 
contribute  to  soil  erosion. 

12.  tourism  and  job  creation  -  the 
provision  of  tourism  and 
recreational  facilities  is  linked 
closely  to  regional  economic 
development. 

13.  public  ow  nership  -  maintaining 
public  ownership  of  unique  natural 
resources  is  fundamental  to 
protecting  them  for  future 
generations  to  experience. 

14.  sovereignty  -  a  nationally  or 
regionally  protected  area 
demonstrates  a  clear,  social  and 
economic  position. 

In  his  essay,  "The  Importance  of  Con- 
serving Systems,"  in  Endangered 
Spaces,  J.  Stan  Rowe.  vice-chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Environmental  Advisory 
Council,  says  that  we  have  to  learn  "to 
visualize  the  earth  spaces  in  which  we 
live  as  living  spaces,  as  vital  surround- 
ing systems  that  sustain  us...  When  these 
liv  ing  spaces  are  endangered,  so  are  we." 
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Canada  and  Alberta  are  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  still  being  able 
to  "anticipate  and  prevent,"  and 
yet  Alberta  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
and  many  supporting  groups. 

Recently,  an  Alberta  Recreation  and 
Parks  report  identified  17  natural  re- 
gions in  Alberta.  In  a  1989  report  on  the 
Alberta  Conservation  Strategy,  Diane 
Pachal  writes:  "Even  though  these  natural 
regions  cover  vast  tracts  of  land,  oppor- 
tunities to  protect  untrammelled  pieces 
of  the  original  have  become  very  scarce; 
particularly  for  all  three  of  the  grassland 
regions,  all  three  parkland  regions  and 
the  montane  region." 

The  three  types  of  grassland  cover  the 
wannest  and  driest  part  of  Alberta.  The 
Milk  River-Lost  River  area  in  the  extreme 
southeast  of  the  province  covers  about 
500  square  kilometres  of  native  mixed 
grassland  that  includes  several  plants 
and  animals  found  nowhere  else  in 
Canada.  This  area  and  the  Suffield  Mili- 
tary Reserve  south  of  Medicine  Hat,  are 
two  of  the  largest  grassland  wilderness 
expanses  left  from  Canada's  once  vast 
native  prairie.  Both  are  largely  unpro- 
tected by  legislation.  A  tiny  ecological 
reserve  (1 1  square  kilometres)  has  been 
established  at  Kennedy  Coulee  within 
the  temporary  protection  of  the  Milk 
River  Natural  Area. 
A  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness 


Cowan  in  his  essay  "Room  at  the  Top"  in 
Endangered  Spaces  explained  that  opti- 
mum size  is  determined  by  taking  the  spe- 
cies that  is  in  top  place  in  the  food  chain, 
determining  how  large  a  population  there 
must  be  for  the  species  to  survive  indefi- 
nitely, how  much  land  is  needed  to  support 
such  a  minimum  viable  population,  what 
special  facilities  and  prey  resources  are 
required  to  support  such  populations  and 
how  many  such  areas  are  needed  to  ad- 
equately protect  the  species  or  subspecies. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund  is  focusing  on 
grizzly  bears,  as  well  as  wolves,  wolverines 
and  cougars.  The  minimum  viable  popula- 
tion of  bears,  for  example,  is  393  and  for 
this  population  an  area  of  50,000  square 
kilometres  must  be  protected.  For  wolves,  a 
minimum  population  of  148  need  20,000 


Society  special  newsletter  in  March  1 990 
calls  for  protection  of  the  Middle  Sand 
Hills  portion  of  the  Suffield  Grassland 
along  the  North  Saskatchewan  River, 
threatened  by  the  proposed  Meridian 
Dam  and  oil  and  gas  development.  A 
proposed  Middle  Sand  Hills  ecological 
reserve  is  currently  on  hold. 

The  subalpine  and  alpine  subregions 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  protected  by 
national  parks  and  the  Willmore  Wil- 
derness Park.  However,  the  little-known 
montane  subregion,  found  in  limited 
areas  along  the  southern  Eastern  Slopes 
of  the  Rockies,  has  spectacular  scenery, 
along  with  uncommon  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  extensive  Whaleback  moun- 
tain ridge  system  west  of  Claresholm  is 
an  unprotected  example  of  montane, 
unique  in  Canada.  Here,  the  Oldman 
River  offers  expert-class  Whitewater 
canoeing,  and  excellent  rainbow  trout 
fishing. 

Aspen  parkland  is  a  "subtle  mosaic  of 
aspen  woodlands,  fescue  grassland, 
shrublands  and  wetlands  on  a  gentle 
glacially  moulded  landscape,"  says 
Pachal.  It  once  extended  over  about  < 
225,000  square  kilometres  of  the  prairie  £ 
provinces.  Less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  ^ 
original  aspen  parkland  remains  —  the  o 
1 80-square-kilometre  Rumsey  area  north  z 
of  Drumheller,  part  of  which  is  under  1 
provincial  review  for  establishment  as  £ 
an  ecological  reserve.  The  rest  of  the  a 


square  kilometres,  as  well  as  sensitive  man- 
agement in  the  surrounding  area. 

This  project  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
plan  to  represent  and  protect  wilderness 
lands  works  both  ways  to  protect  single 
species  and  systems.  A  blanket  of  protection 
can  be  given  to  many  creatures  through  the 
conservation  of  large  samples  of  ecosys- 
tems, and  healthy  populations  of  species 
mean  a  viable  ecosystem. 

Cliff  Wallis,  prairie  ecologist  with 
Cottonwood  Consultants  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Asso- 
ciation, is  very  concerned  with  the  conser- 
vation in  Alberta  of  "postage  stamp  areas 
where  the  main  focus  is  on  recreation,"  and 
feels  that  the  practice  of  protecting  small 
pockets  of  land  surrounded  by  land  that  is 
open  to  grazing,  logging  and  irrigation  is 


area  is  without  any  protection  and  is 
invaded  by  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development,  and  road  construction. 

The  boreal  forest  is  Alberta's  largest 
natural  region.  Because  of  its  remoteness, 
little  has  been  done  to  identify  and  set 
aside  wilderness  lands  and  rivers.  The 
substantial  Birch  Mountains  area 
northwest  of  Fort  McMurray  supports 
unusual  combinations  of  boreal, 
subarctic  and  foothills  plant  communi- 
ties, has  unique  physical  features  and  its 
lakes  are  used  by  osprey ,  bald  eagles  and 
white  pelicans. 

Most  Albertans  are  familiar  with  the 
main  foothills  region,  but  the  northern 
outliers  region  is  less  known  and  there- 
fore less  protected.  The  1,1 19-square- 
kilometre  Western  Swan  Hills  area  in- 


only  a  "Band-aid  solution." 

Peter  Lee,  Natural  Areas  manager  with 
Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  calls 
the  task  of  adequate  representation  "a 
'moving  train'  scenario.  Development  and 
human  use  is  actively  changing,  escalating, 
and  what  is  adequate  today  may  not  be 
adequate  tomorrow." 

Diane  Pachal  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association  says,  "It  is  not  good  enough 
just  to  protect  wilderness  areas.  The  public- 
demands  natural  areas  in  which  to  recreate. 
There  must  be  areas  that  protect  natural 
ecoregions  and  areas  that  provide  for  rec- 
reational and  tourist  interests." 

How  Much  Protection  is  Needed? 

Once  a  province  has  chosen  the  representa- 
tive wilderness  areas,  the  next  task  is  to 
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eludes  mature  boreal  spruce-fir  forests 
and  prime  Swan  Hills  grizzly  habitat.  A 
small  eeological  reserve  (12.5  square 
kilometres)  -  a  fraction  of  the  original 
proposal  for  a  forested  wildland  -  has 
been  established  at  Goose  Mountain  and 
the  rest,  according  to  the  Canadian  Parks 
and  Wilderness  Society  newsletter,  is 
threatened  by  intense  logging  around  the 
perimeter,  as  well  as  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration. 

The  Kazan  Upland  and  Athabasca  Plain 
subregions  of  the  Canadian  Shield,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Alberta  are  un- 
derlain by  Precambrian  bedrock  and 
characterized  by  low,  stunted  forest.  The 
highest  density  of  lakes  in  Alberta  and 
extensive  sand  deposits  such  as  those  of 
the  beautiful  Lake  Athabasca  beaches 


are  found  on  the  Athabasca  Plain,  as  is 
the  as  yet  unprotected  3,491  -square- 
kilometre  Athabasca  Sand  Dunes 
Richardson  Lakeland  wilderness  area. 

Diane  Pachal  describes  Alberta's  riv- 
ers, lakes  and  wetlands  as  "the  life-blood 
of  Alberta's  natural  regions...  a  pre- 
cious flowing  heritage."  The\  vary  from 
"slow  meandering  emerald  threads"  such 
as  the  Milk  River,  to  powerful  Whitewater 
w  aterways such  as  the  Slave  River.  None 
of  Alberta's  river  s,  outside  the  national 
parks,  are  currently  afforded  any  protec- 
tion. The  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness 
Society  newsletter  describes  how  the 
Athabasca  River,  one  of  Alberta's  finest 
recreational  rivers,  with  important  his- 
torical values,  is  threatened  by  new  major 
pulp  mill  developments. 

Alberta's  record  of  protection  reflects 
the  ambiguity  that  the  1 2  per  cent  guide- 
line can  create.  Almost  10  per  cent  of 
Alberta  lands  have  been  committed  to 
protected  areas  (including  8.2  percent  in 
national  parks).  If  only  lands  that  are 
excluded  from  logging,  mining  and  hy- 
dro are  considered,  the  figure  is  reduced 
to  .3  per  cent  outside  national  parks.  In 
terms  of  volume  of  land.  Alberta  stacks 
up  reasonably  well  because  of  the  large 
national  parks.  More  than  56.000  square 
kilometres  have  been  given  exclusive 
protection,  including  54.084  in  national 
parks,  second  only  to  the  area  protected 
by  the  N.W.T.,  and  ahead  of  Ontario. 

However,  if  you  look  at  Alberta  in 
terms  of  adequate  representation  of  Al- 
berta's 17  biogeographical  zones,  ac- 
cording to  World  Wildlife  Fund,  only 
three  are  adequately  represented  (all  of 
them  protected  in  national  parks).  This 
information  is  based  on  the  findings  of 


an  Alberta  government  interdepartmen- 
tal working  group.  The  report  has  not  yet 
been  released,  but  it  indicates  that  there 
is  no  complete  evaluation  of  biogeo- 
graphical zone  representation  encom- 
passing all  protected  area  programs  of 
various  government  departments. 

The  report  will  generate  a  common 
listing  of  the  government's  protected 
area  programs  and  the  amount  of  land 
they  encompass,  as  w  ell  as  an  assessment 
of  how  well  they  are  protecting  land- 
scapes, ecosystems  and  species. 

"Alberta  has  a  complete  smorgasbord 
of  options  to  choose  from  when  it  comes 
to  protection  policies,"  says  Peter  Lee. 
What  is  needed,  according  to  Lee,  is  a 
comprehensive  systems  plan  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  from  different  de- 
partments and  ensure  that  certain  areas 
do  not  fall  through  the  cracks. 

Diane  Pachal  says  that  Alberta  needs 
its  wide  spectrum  of  protection.  "Alberta 
has  the  tools  and  the  people  to  do  the  job. 
but  the  decision  makers  are  procrastinat- 
ing. The  longer  they  delay,  the  worse  n 
becomes  for  each  site.'' 

But  both  Hummell  and  Lee  agree  that 
the  problem  is  not  insurmountable.  "I 
am  overwhelmed  by  the  opportunities, 
by  how  much  we  can  do  right."  sa\  s  Lee. 
"There  is  a  public  w  ill  here  in  Alberta  - 
a  wide  range  of  citizens  concerned  with 
the  environment.  That  public  will  must 
drive  political  will,  which  in  turn  will 
steer  bureaucratic  will." 

"We  still  have  the  land  and  the 
choices."  says  Hummell.  "I  want  people 
to  feel  the  same  way  I  felt  when  I  visited 
Stanley  Park  in  Vancouver  -  profound 
gratitude  that  someone  had  the  foresight 
to  protect  our  w  ilderness." 


define  and  then  regulate  adequate  protec- 
tion. 

Monte  Hummel  explained  that  the  En- 
dangered Spaces  definition  of  adequate 
protection  has  some  universal  restrictions, 
but  is  also  flexible.  "A  protected  area  should 
be  large  enough  to  withstand  natural  change 
-for example,  fire  or  insect  infestation.  But 
certain  harmful  human  activities  cannot  be 
permitted." 

These  include  industrial  development, 
such  as  logging,  mining,  hydroelectric  dams, 
pulp  mills.  Hummel  recommends  that  there 
be  no  exceptions  here  -  "no"  to  "historical" 
mines,  "no"  to  native  logging,  "no"  to  "lit- 
tle" dams.  Even  grazing  can  be  harmful  in 
certain  areas  (Cliff  Wallis  reports  that  in  the 
Hand  Hills  Grazing  Reserve,  "uncontrolled 
grazing  and  other  agricultural  interests  are 


severely  compromising  the  area"). 

Monte  Hummel  has  no  argument  with 
hunting  in  certain  areas.  But,  of  course, 
hunting  access  demands  roads,  all-terrain 
vehicles,  camps.  Again  it  has  to  be  decided 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  same  applies 
to  tourism  activities.  "The  Endangered 
Spaces  campaign  is  not  out  to  protect  wil- 
derness from  people,  but  to  protect  it  for 
people,"  says  Hummel.  But  tourism  has  to 
be  controlled  and  appropriate.  A  parking  lot 
to  access  a  hiking  trail  may  be  appropriate 
while  a  resort  complex  complete  with  water 
slides  may  not. 

In  the  past,  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
both  directions.  As  Hummel  points  out, 
"Insensitive  development,  such  as  twin- 
ning of  highways  and  expansion  of  ski  hills 
is  not  easily  forgiven,  while  overly  restrictive 


policies  develop  a  doubting  public." 

Hummel  advocates  a  common-sense  ap- 
proach that  remains  sensitive  to  both  public 
demands  and  ecological  needs  for  each 
area.  The  Brundtland  Report  urges  a  new 
"anticipate  and  prevent"  approach  that  in- 
volves a  fundamental  change  to  economic 
and  land  use  patterns  to  make  them  more 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  the 
planet's  biological  diversity.  This  link  be- 
tween conservation  and  development  is 
crucial,  both  to  the  long-term  survival  of 
w  ilderness  areas  and  ecosystems,  and  to  the 
long-term  economic  health  of  individual 
countries. 


Hazel  Sangster  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Edmonton. 
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VIEWPOINT    by  Peter  Lee 


Is  it  valid  to  generalize  the  World  Commis- 
sion's global  12  percent  figure  to  Alberta? 


World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada,  as 
part  of  their  Endangered  Spaces 
Campaign,  urges  "that  the  total 
area  thereby  protected  comprise 
at  least  12  per  cent  of  the  lands  and  waters 
of  Canada." 

In  Alberta,  opponents  of  protected  lands 
and  supporters  of  the  status  quo  question 
the  value  of  "magic  percentages,"  and  are 
calling  the  1 2  percent  campaign  "hype"  not 
needed  in  Alberta,  where  a  system  of  pro- 
tected lands  and  integrated  ecosystem  man- 
agement already  exists. 

In  fact.  Alberta  is  not  immune  from  the 
global  habitat  crisis.  Throughout  the  world, 
species  are  disappearing  at  rates  never  be- 
fore witnessed  on  this  planet;  many  ecosys- 
tems are  severely  threatened  and  the  vast 
majority  are  now  under  stress.  If  present 
trends  continue,  over  the  next  three  decades 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  all  life  forms  now  on 
earth  will  no  longer  exist.  Such  a  loss  would 
amount  to  a  fundamental  and  permanent 
change  in  the  character  of  life  on  earth  and 
would  represent  the  greatest  biological  ex- 
tinction since  plants  evolved  some  four 
billion  years  ago.  In  Canada,  198  species 
are  now  formally  classified  as  endangered, 
threatened  or  rare;  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
Canada's  prairie  wetlands  have  disappeared; 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  Alberta's  prairie 
landscape  and  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
Alberta's  parkland  landscape  has  been 
transformed,  mainly  by  agriculture;  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  Canada's  endangered 
species  occupy  ranges  in  Alberta;  and  al- 
most 20  per  cent  of  Alberta's  plant  species 
are  preliminarily  listed  as  rare;  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  these  may  be  endangered. 

Few  would  argue  with  the  fact  that  what 
is  really  needed  is  adequate  protection  of 
Alberta's  biophysical  diversity.  This  basic 
premise  then  begs  the  question,  "What  is 
adequate  protection?"  (i.e.,  How  much  land/ 
water  area,  where  and  what  level  of  protec- 
tion?) 

Far  from  being  an  arbitrary  or  magic 
figure,  the  1 2  per  cent  solution  comes  from 
the  World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development's  report,  Our  Common 
Future.  The  commission  found  that  less 
than  four  percent  of  the  earth's  land  area  is 
managed  explicitly  to  conserve  species  and 
ecosystems,  and  that,  "a  great  deal  more 


remains  to  be  done;  a  consensus  of  profes- 
sionals suggests  that  the  total  expanse  of 
protected  areas  needs  to  be  at  least  tripled  if 
it  is  to  constitute  a  representative  sample  of 
earth's  ecosystems." 

World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada  contends 
that  since  about  half  of  Canada's  natural 
regions  are  thus  far  represented,  and  the 
land  set  aside  already  totals  6.3  percent,  12 
per  cent  is  probably  a  reasonable  goal,  as 
well  as  being  generally  consistent  with  the 
report  by  the  World  Commission  on  Envi- 


Peter  Lee 


ronment  and  Development.  "When  the 
provinces,  territories  and  federal  govern- 
ment have  each  done  their  respective  jobs 
of  adequately  representing  their  natural 
regions,  the  total  area  protected  should 
amount  to  at  least  1 2  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  lands  and  waters  of  Canada." 

Opponents  of  the  1 2  per  cent  target  argue 
that  the  figure  is  not  provable;  all  the  facts 
are  not  in  yet;  we  need  to  be  more  me- 
thodical; there  is  no  sense  in  rushing  in 
without  good  data;  we  need  more  studies 
and  research  and  task  forces  and  discussion 
papers.  In  this,  I  am  reminded  of  the  acid 
rain  debate,  the  greenhouse  debate  and  the 
ozone  depletion  debate.  I  suspect  that  by  the 
time  we  have  all  the  information,  by  the 
time  all  the  scientists  agree,  by  the  time  the 
figure  is  statistically  provable,  it  may  sim- 
ply be  too  late  to  resolve  these  issues! 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  natural 
world,  a  lack  of  definitive  ecological  in- 
formation is  simply  the  nature  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  probably  always  will  be. 

The  essence  of  a  goal  for  protecting  bio- 
physical diversity,  which  is  the  crux  of  the 


World  Commission's  12  per  cent  figure, 
was  captured  by  Aldo  Leopold  when  he 
said  that  the  first  step  is  to  save  all  the  parts, 
even  those  we  don't  know:  "To  keep  every 
cog  and  wheel  is  the  first  precaution  of 
intelligent  tinkering." 

Instead  of  just  reacting  to  crisis  by  saving 
known  endangered  species  and  spaces  (i.e., 
protect  a  hectare  here  and  a  quarter  section 
there;  place  a  fence  around  a  disappearing 
species  or  put  them  in  zoos  or  botanic 
gardens),  it  is  essential  we  also  protect  what 
we  don't  know.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
planet's  species  are  not  yet  described,  few 
of  the  processes  and  relationships  within 
ecosystems  are  understood,  and  the  temporal 
and  spatial  nature  of  ecosystems  are  a 
mystery.  This  is  why  environmental  en- 
hancement and  ecosystem  management  are 
mostly  self-delusions,  except  where  we  get 
lucky.  What  we  need  to  protect  of  known 
ecosystems  and  ecosystem  segments  pales 
compared  to  what  we  need  to  protect  of 
nature's  "hidden  legacy." 
<  Is  it  valid  to  generalize  the  World  Com- 
2=  mission's  global  12  per  cent  figure  to  Al- 
^  berta?  Alberta  has  an  escalating  rate  of 

0  landscape  alteration  with  corresponding 
|  threats  to  species  and  ecosystems.  If  we 

1  factor  in  the  land-based  requirements  of  the 
£  full  range  of  Alberta's  biological  diversity 
S  (from  grizzlies  to  leopard  frogs  to  micro- 
organisms), in  the  context  of  the  commis- 
sions's  recommendations,  probably  about 
10  percent  of  Alberta  is  legally  and  explicitly 
managed  to  protect  species  and  ecosystems. 
Of  1 7  natural  regions,  three  are  represented; 
another  1 1  are  partly  represented. 

Not  forgetting  nature's  "hidden  legacj  ." 
1 2  per  cent  is  probably  not  enough  to  ensure 
either  adequate  representation  of  each 
natural  region  or  to  protect  the  province's 
biological  diversity. 

Sustained  economic  prosperity  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  locations  for  economic  activity 
and  the  extent  of  environmental  disruption 
are  optional,  especially  in  Alberta.  Adopt- 
ing an  approach  consisting  of  two  mutually 
supportive  components  (a  system  of  inte- 
grated and  sensitive  resource  use  and  a 
comprehensive  network  of  specially  pro- 
tected areas)  has  been  widely  advocated. 

The  goal  of  protecting  ecosystems  and 
ecosystem  segments  is  achievable  in  Al- 
berta; the  opportunity  is  still  here.  To  quote 
the  commission:  "Our  failure  to  do  so  will 
not  be  forgiven  by  future  generations." 

Peter  Lee  is  the  Natural  Areas  manager  in  the 
Public  Lands  Division  of  Alberta  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife. 
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Sally  Banks 

THE  VANISHING  PRAIRIE 

Going,  Going...  Gone? 


A  concerted  effort  is  underway  to  save  the  remaining  natural  prairie. 


Shannon  Lord  (inset)  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of  researchers  working  to 
assess  the  resources  of  the  natural  prairie  (Eastern  Irrigation  District  native  range  above). 


I  t's  a  warm  summer  evening  and  zoolo- 
I  gist  Shannon  Lord  is  scanning  the  prai- 
«  rie  with  her  field  glasses.  A  light  breeze 
I  ruffles  the  grass.  The  songs  of  meadow 
larks  and  horned  larks  fill  the  air  but  Lord 
pays  little  attention.  She's  listening  and 
looking  for  something  else. 

"We  might  not  see  them  tonight,"  she 
says.  "It's  hard  to  predict."  Several  minutes 
later,  however,  she  spots  them:  they're 
perched  at  the  entrance  of  an  abandoned 
badger  hole.  From  a  distance,  you  might 
mistake  them  for  gophers.  But  they  aren't 
rodents,  they're  birds.  Burrowing  owls  to 


be  precise.  And  unlike  their  larger  cousins, 
they  roost  not  in  trees  but  in  underground 
burrows. 

BuiTOwing  owls  are  a  threatened  species 
in  Canada.  Their  numbers  and  range  have 
been  declining  steadily  since  the  1930s. 
Detailed  information  about  burrowing  owls 
in  Alberta,  as  elsewhere,  is  limited. 

Researchers  do  know  that  some  agricul- 
tural pesticides  are  deadly.  Nest  burrows 
sprayed  directly  with  Furadan,  an  insecti- 
cide used  to  kill  grasshoppers,  produce  83 
per  cent  fewer  young  than  burrows  sprayed 
with  other  insecticides.  A  high  percentage 


of  adults  also  disappear  after  spraying. 

But  chemicals  are  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  decline.  A  more  subtle  threat  -  but  just 
as  deadly  -  is  the  loss  of  habitat. 

Shannon  Lord  is  the  Alberta  coordinator 
of  Operation  Burrowing  Owl,  a  program 
co  sponsored  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
(Canada)  and  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game 
Association.  Modelled  after  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  Saskatchewan,  it  encourages  the 
conservation  of  burrowing  owls  and  their 
habitat  on  private  lands. 

"The  prairies  are  almost  all  privately 
owned,"  says  Lord.  "You  just  can't  go  out 
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there  and  expect  to  save  these  birds  on  your 
own."  Her  job  is  to  sign  up  as  many  people 
as  possible.  Landowners  who  agree  to 
participate  sign  a  contract  not  to  break  up 
the  land  near  the  owls'  nesting  site  for  five 
years.  (The  contract  is  voluntary  and  can  be 
cancelled  at  any  time.) 

The  burrowing  owl  is  not  the  only  animal 
whose  fate  may  be  sealed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  native  grassland.  Habitat  loss  is 
the  most  critical  issue  facing  wildlife  on  the 
Canadian  prairies. 

Going,  Going...  Gone? 

When  the  first  settlers  stepped  onto  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Canadian  prairies  they 
were  swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  grass.  It 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and 
farther.  As  far  west  as  the  shadows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  As  far  south  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

In  only  a  hundred  years,  however,  we 
have  managed  to  destroy  most  of  this  lush 
environment.  What  was  once  home  to  thou- 


sands of  species  of  plants  and  animals  is 
now  one  of  the  most  endangered  natural 
regions  in  Canada. 

How  did  it  happen?  For  the  most  part, 
agriculture  and  economics  are  to  blame. 
We  destroyed  the  millions  of  bison  that 
thundered  across  the  vast  expanse  of  prai- 
rie. We  turned  their  skins  into  coats,  their 
bones  into  fertilizer.  We  plowed  under  the 
native  grasses  and  drained  the  wetlands. 
We  shot,  trapped  and  poisoned  anything 
that  competed  with  our  efforts  to  tame  the 
prairies. 

But  agriculture  is  not  the  only  culprit. 
Urban  sprawl,  industrial  growth  and  pol- 
lution, and  the  far-reaching  network  of  roads 
and  highways  have  also  taken  their  toll. 
This  varied  and  vibrant  environment  has 
been  all  too  easy  to  subdue.  The  results  are 
staggering.  We  have  lost: 

•  about  60  per  cent  of  the  original  wetlands 

•  about  75  per  cent  of  aspen  parkland 

•  about  76  per  cent  of  mixed-grass  prairie 


•  about  82  per  cent  of  short-grass  prairie 

•  nearly  100  per  cent  of  tall-grass  prairie 
Overall  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 

native  prairie  landscape  has  been  trans- 
formed. 

A  Plan  for  Action 

If  we  hope  to  save  the  last  remnants,  we 
need  to  change  our  attitude.  Instead  of 
managing  the  prairies  piecemeal,  as  politi- 
cal or  economic  units,  we  need  to  think  - 
and  act  -  in  ecological  terms. 

That's  what  the  Prairie  Conservation 
Action  Plan  (PCAP)  is  attempting  to  do. 
Released  in  1989,  this  plan  is  a  five-year 
blueprint  for  prairie-wide  conservation  and 
management  efforts;  it  represents  the  ideas 
of  more  than  5,000  groups  and  organiza- 
tions across  the  prairie  provinces.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  influence  policy  and  attitudes  in 
order  to  conserve  the  biological  diversity  of 
the  prairies. 

Two  themes  run  through  the  plan:  re- 
sponsibility and  co-operation.  It  challenges 


That's  how  some  people  would 
describe  the  prairie.  But  those 
who  experience  it  firsthand  speak 
instead  of  the  beauty  -  and  sur- 
prises -  the  prairie  has  to  offer. 

Have  You  Seen  This  Snake? 

The  western  hognose  snake  is  very  rare 
and  may  well  be  endangered.  The 
strongly  upturned  nose  gives  this  snake 
its  name.  Non-poisonous,  it  prefers  the 
sandy  soils  of  southern  Alberta.  It  eats 
insects,  mice,  toads,  salamanders  and 
frogs.  When  frightened,  it  sometimes 
inflates  its  neck  like  a  cobra  and  hisses 
loudly.  If  you  call  its  bluff,  it  rolls  over 
on  its  back  and  plays  dead. 


Guess  Whoo  Lives  Here 

Burrowing  owls  live  and  raise  their  young 
underground,  usually  in  holes  abandoned 
by  gophers,  badgers  or  foxes.  The  male 
remodels  the  burrow  using  his  feet,  beak 
and  wings.  He  then  lines  it  with  feathers, 
plants  and  cow  manure.  During  the  four 
weeks  it  takes  the  female  to  incubate  her 
six  to  12  eggs,  the  male  brings  her  food. 

It  Takes  Two  to  Tango 

And  in  the  case  of  the  yucca,  its  partner 
is  a  moth.  Neither  could  survive  without 
the  other.  The  small  yucca  moth  injects 
eggs  into  the  ovary  of  the  yucca  flower. 
She  also  places  a  small  lump  of  pollen 
nearby  for  the  caterpillars  to  feed  on 
when  they  hatch  out.  In  turn,  this  polli- 
nates the  flower,  enabling  it  to  produce 
seeds.  The  rare  yucca,  known  also  as 
soapweed,  is  found  only  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  province. 

Creepy  Crawlers 

The  dry  short-grass  prairie  of  southern 
Alberta  is  home  to  both  scorpions  and 
black  widow  spiders,  but  your  chances 
of  stumbling  across  these  fascinating 
critters  are  rare  indeed.  Black  widows 
often  string  webs  across  the  openings  of 
abandoned  gopher  and  badger  holes. 
Scorpions  are  nocturnal,  often  hiding 
under  rocks  during  the  day.  They  feed 
mainly  on  insects.  Naturalists  sometimes 
locate  them  at  night  using  an  ultraviolet 
light  that  makes  them  glow  in  the  dark. 


Toadily  Odd 

The  plump  spadefoot  toad  has  a  dark, 
sharp-edged  bump  on  the  inner  surface 
of  each  back  foot.  It  uses  these  "spades" 
to  dig  itself  a  burrow.  It  tunnels  backward 
and  downward  into  loose  soil  to  escape 
the  heat.  Spadefoot  toads  live  in 
sagebrush  and  short-grass  prairie.  They 
breed  in  pools  of  rainwater.  Metamor- 
phosis from  egg  to  tadpole  to  adult  oc- 
curs quickly  before  the  pools  dry  up. 

Prairie  Giants 

Cottonwood  trees  of  30  metres  or  more 
were  once  a  common  sight  along  the 
banks  of  prairie  rivers.  Native  people 
used  the  trees  for  firewood  and  winter 
shelter.  They  fed  twigs  and  buds  to  horses, 
used  the  inner  bark  like  tobacco,  and 
placed  their  dead  among  the  branches  of 
a  tall  cottonwood.  Today,  these  trees  are 
threatened  by  the  increasing  number  of 
dams  on  prairie  rivers.  Established  trees 
slowly  die  from  the  stress  of  changing 
water  levels  and  seeds  cannot  find  fresh 
sediment  in  which  to  sprout. 
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all  levels  of  government,  private  conserva- 
tion groups  and  individuals  to  pool  their 
efforts  to  save  the  remaining  native  prairie. 

The  task  of  turning  PCAP  dreams  into 
reality  has  fallen  to  the  Prairie  Conservation 
Co-ordinating  Committee  (PCCC).  It  hopes 
to  translate  the  sweeping  scope  of  the  PCAP 
-  10  goals  and  more  than  50  recommended 
actions -into  an  integrated  implementation 
strategy  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Ian  Dyson,  regional  resource  co-ordinator 
for  Alberta  Forestry.  Lands  and  Wildlife. 
Central  and  Southern  Administrative  Re- 
gion, is  secretary  of  the  PCCC.  According 
to  Dyson,  the  job  of  retaining  viable  species, 
communities  and  habitats  on  the  prairies 
and  in  the  parkland  can't  be  accomplished 
solely  through  protected,  postage  stamp 
reserves. 

"They're  an  important  component  of  the 
task."  he  says,  "but  the  realization  of  the 
larger  goal  demands  a  level  of  co-operation 
and  enlightened  management  practices 
throughout  the  region.  The  best  way  of 
achieving  effective  action  is  to  get  the  key 
stakeholders  working  together." 

That's  no  small  task.  Nearly  four  dozen 
diverse  groups  and  organizations  are  rep- 
resented on  the  PCCC  including  provincial 
and  federal  government  agencies,  non-gov- 
ernment organizations,  agriculture,  indus- 
try, native  people  and  academics.  It's  the 
largest  multi-party  group  ever  established 
in  Alberta. 

"The  composition  of  the  committee."  saj  s 
Dyson,  "is  a  reflection  of  the  number  of 
stakeholders  with  jurisdiction  or  interest 
that  have  a  bearing  on  whether  the  objectives 
of  the  plan  can  be  achieved  or  not." 

But  can  such  a  mix  of  interests  and 
viewpoints  actually  work?  The  PCCC  has 
no  legislative,  management  or  program 
authority  or  responsibilities.  It  doesn't  make 
recommendations  to  government.  Its  role  is 
consultive  and  advisory.  The  acceptance 
(or  rejection)  of  PCCC  recommendations  is 
at  the  discretion  of  member  organizations. 

Despite  these  apparent  limitations,  Dyson 
believes  the  committee  can  develop  and 
implement  a  successful  strategy.  "By  and 
large  the  level  of  common  ground  between 
the  parties  and  the  level  of  genuine  interest 
is  very  high,"  he  says.  "And  because  we're 
so  broadly  representative,  we're  in  a  posi- 
tion that  once  the  committee  agrees  upon 
something,  within  the  limits  of  budget  and 
manpower  and  reality,  then  we'll  do  it." 

Setting  Priorities 

One  of  the  few  organizations  represented 
on  the  PCCC  that  does  own  land  is  the 
Eastern  Irrigation  District  (EID),  based  in 
Brooks.  In  addition  to  its  input  as  a  PCCC 


„  Wh*'''  'ILL  **Ev**l, 

Dave  Hill,  EID  Assistant  General  Manager  (left)  and 
Bob  Kaufman,  EID  Grazing  Lease  Manager  examining  native  grasses. 
"Badlands"  topography  in  background  is  part  of  Dinosaur  Provincial  Park. 


member,  it  has  initiated  its  own  plan  to 
protect  native  grasslands. 

Established  in  1935,  the  EID  is  a  not-for- 
profit,  farmer-based  organization  headed 
by  a  board  of  directors  who  are  elected  by 
the  approximately  1 .400  water  users  in  the 
district. 

The  EID  supplies  water  through  an  exten- 
sive canal  system  to  about  6,000  square 


The  prairie  dog  was  nearly 
wiped  out  by  prairie  farmers. 


kilometres  of  land  between  the  Red  Deer 
and  Bow  rivers  -  an  area  340  square  kilo- 
metres larger  than  Prince  Edward  Island.  It 
owns  more  than  2,300  square  kilometres  of 
the  land  in  the  district,  most  of  which  is 
native  prairie  and  used  mainly  for  grazing 
cattle. 

In  1988  the  EID  asked  provincial  gov- 
ernment assistance  to  prepare  an  integrated 
resource  plan  to  help  the  district  co-  ordinate 
land  uses  and  resource  activities.  Such  plans 
are  usually  reserved  for  Crown  land,  but 
because  of  the  EID's  extensive  land  hold- 
ings, the  government  agreed  to  co-ordinate 
the  plan  for  the  EID.  Dave  Hill.  EID's 
assistant  general  manager,  says  work  began 
on  the  plan  earlier  this  year  and  he  hopes  it 
will  be  completed  by  August  or  September 
of  1991. 

"I  think  it's  unique,"  he  says.  "We're 
going  to  have  an  agriculturally  based  com- 
pany that  will  probably  be  preserving  the 
sustainability  of  one  of  the  largest  -  if  not 
the  largest  -  tracts  of  privately  owned  land 
in  the  province." 
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One  of  the  joys  of  spring  in  southern  Alberta,  the  colorful 
blooms  of  the  prickly  pear  cactus  are  found  in  prairie  ravines  and  coulees. 


Hill  says  there  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  EID  lands  were  overgrazed  because 
of  factors  such  as  economics  or  drought. 
But  that's  changing.  "We're  really  trying  to 
work  hard  now  to  find  ways  to  sustain  this 
large  block  of  rangeland,  to  maintain  its 
economic  viability  as  a  resource  as  well  as 
its  native  range  value. 

"We  will  be  completing  a  total  range 
inventory  including  species  types,  soil  types 
and  range  condition,  as  well  as  an  evalua- 
tion on  how  to  manage  for  sustainability." 

An  integrated  plan  doesn't  mean  being 
everything  to  everybody.  It  means  setting 
priorities,  possibly  even  excluding  certain 
things  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  land  use 
conflicts  and  reduce  the  impact  of  resource- 
based  activities. 

"We  could  build  a  Disneyland  on  Rolling 
Hills  Reservoir,"  says  Hill,  "but  if  building 
on  a  particular  spot  means  antelope  can't 
get  from  the  west  to  the  east,  we  don't  want 
to  do  it.  If  a  proposed  ammonite  mining  site 
is  in  a  critical  range  for  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
maybe  the  mining  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  place." 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

Altario,  a  small  Alberta  town  near  the  Sas- 
katchewan border,  seems  an  unlikely  spot 
to  make  history,  but  that's  what  happened 
there  in  1989.  For  two  cold  days  in  February 


and  March,  both  sides  in  this  story  met  in 
the  community  hall  to  present  their  case  and 
cross-examine  each  other.  At  stake:  a  piece 
of  natural  prairie. 

Wendy  and  John  Murphy  run  a  cow-calf 
operation  near  Altario  on  1 2  quarter  sections 
of  deeded  and  leased  land.  In  October  1 988, 
an  oil  and  gas  company  notified  them  that  it 
intended  to  drill  a  well  on  one  of  the  quar- 
ters of  leased  land. 

"The  prairie  is  a  special  place  to  us,"  says 
Wendy,  an  agricultural  engineering  tech- 
nologist, "and  we're  very  careful  with  it. 
We  don't  agree  with  the  way  oil  and  gas 
exploration  is  undertaken.  It's  not  very  en- 
vironmentally sensitive. 

"A  lot  of  our  neighbors  thought  we  were 
crazy  to  save  three  acres  of  prairie.  People 
said  no  one  ever  wins  against  an  oil  company. 
But  if  this  well  went  in  without  any  controls 
on  it,  we  would  have  absolutely  no  way  of 
preventing  them  from  drilling  all  over  the 
place." 

So  the  Murphys  registered  theirobjections 
with  the  Energy  Resources  Conservation 
Board  (ERCB).  The  ERCB,  which  regulates 
the  energy  industry  in  Alberta,  also  settles 
disputes  between  energy  developers  and 
land  owners  or  occupants. 

Preparing  for  the  ERCB  hearing  was  a 
lengthy  process.  "It  was  quite  a  battle,"  says 
Wendy.  "We're  250  miles  from  Calgary  or 


Edmonton  and  that  means  250  miles  from  a 
lot  of  information.  It  took  me  two  solid 
months  of  research."  By  chance  she  heard  a 
radio  announcement  about  the  Prairie  Con- 
servation Action  Plan  (PCAP)  so  she  sent 
for  a  copy.  "That  was  where  1  started  real- 
izing that  we  actually  did  have  a  good  case 
(for  saving  native  prairie)." 

The  ERCB  released  its  report  in  July 
1989.  Although  it  granted  the  drilling  li- 
cence, it  placed  stringent  controls  on  the 
company.  It  could  only  drill  when  the  ground 
was  frozen.  It  had  to  contain  all  the  drilling 
fluids  and  remove  them  to  a  remote  sump. 
And  it  also  had  to  retain  a  specialist  in 
native  grasslands  ecology  to  conduct  an 
environmental  survey.  The  company  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  and  drilled  its 
well  last  February.  (It  was  dry.) 

Roger  Creasey,  head  of  the  land  man- 
agement section  of  the  ERCB 's  environment 
protection  department,  says  the  Murphy 
case  was  unique  because  the  main  issue  was 
native  prairie  grassland.  "It  certainly  set  a 
principle,  if  not  a  precedent,  that  native 
prairie  is  a  recognized  valuable  ecosystem. 
It  is  threatened  and  being  lost  very  quickly." 

In  its  decision,  the  ERCB  also  stated  that 
it  would  work  with  the  Special  Areas  Board 
and  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  to 
draft  guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  use, 
protection  and  restoration  of  native  prairie 
grasslands  within  the  Special  Areas.  Despite 
some  delays  in  developing  these  guidelines. 
Creasey  hopes  a  draft  will  be  completed 
this  year. 

The  Murphys  are  pleased  with  the  out- 
come. Wendy  says  that  99  per  cent  of  the 
native  sod  around  the  well  site  is  intact.  The 
company  reseeded  the  disturbed  area  with 
native  seed.  "We're  very  confident  that  in 
five  years  nobody's  going  to  be  able  to  tell 
they  were  ever  there,"  she  says. 

The  sun  is  dipping  toward  the  horizon  and 
long  shadows  are  crawling  through  the  grass. 
Shannon  Lord  has  been  watching  the  fam- 
ily of  burrowing  owls  for  more  than  an 
hour.  The  young  birds,  in  turn,  have  been 
watching  her,  bobbing  their  fluffy  bodies 
up  and  down,  craning  for  a  better  look. 

Lord  talks  again  about  the  urgent  need  for 
habitat  protection.  "That's  what  Operation 
Burrowing  Owl  is  all  about,  saving  habitat 
for  them.  And  when  you  save  native  prairie 
for  burrowing  owls,  you  also  save  it  for 
Baird's  sparrows  and  rattlesnakes  and  all 
the  other  wildlife."  Fortunately  for  the  bur- 
rowing owls  and  their  prairie  neighbors,  a 
growing  number  of  people  are  committed 
to  doing  just  that. 

Sally  Banks,  a  zoologist  and  former  science 
teacher,  is  a  Calgary  freelance  writer. 
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OVERCOMING  OBSTACLES 

To  Protecting  Wildlands 


Despite  widely  differing  views,  there  is  cause  for  optimism. 


At  face  value,  protecting  wildlands 
is  an  idea  that  has  virtually  unani- 
mous support.  But  beyond  the  idea 
lies  an  issue  rife  with  disagreement, 
misunderstanding  and  confusion. 

This  is  the  territory  of  the  Endangered 
Spaces  campaign.  It  extends  the  general 
principle  of  wildlands  protection  to  a  spe- 
cific goal  -  the  formation  of  a  system  of 
protected,  ecologically  representative  areas 
across  Canada  by  the  year  2000. 

That's  where  the  problems  begin.  What 
does  adequate  protection  mean?  Which 
lands  should  be  protected?  Who  makes  the 
decisions?  Who  is  responsible  for  protec- 
tion? 

These  questions  are  just  starting  to  be 
asked  in  Alberta.  Conservation  groups  call 
for  a  system  of  protected  areas  that  covers 
12  per  cent  of  Alberta's  land  area  and 
comprises  17  biogeographical  zones.  In- 
dustry associations,  while  supporting  the 
concept  of  protected  land,  worry  about  the 
economic  consequences  of  that  protection. 
The  provincial  government  is  alternately 
criticized  for  lack  of  political  will  on  the 
creation  of  protected  areas  and  enforcement 
of  overly  restrictive  land-use  policies.  There 
is  much  confusion.  Although  public 
awareness  is  fairly  high,  it  hasn't  translated 
into  widespread  understanding. 

The  debate  over  protected  areas  is  ham- 
pered by  attitudes  and  stereotypes  carried 
over  from  previous  decades,  misinterpre- 
tation of  motives  and  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation. However,  despite  the  problems,  there 
are  many  shared  ideas  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  goodwill  among  the  interested 
parties.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  debate  and  is  likely  its  best 
hope  for  resolution. 

Is  Time  Running  Out? 

While  the  Endangered  Spaces  campaign 
has  succeeded  in  focusing  attention  on 
Canada's  wildlands,  conservation  groups 
are  concerned  that  attention  has  not  turned 
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into  action.  They  are  frustrated  by  what 
they  view  as  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  industry  and  government. 

"The  prevailing  attitude  is  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  wilderness,  so  there's  no  urgency  to 
protecting  it,"  says  Mike  Quinn,  executive 
co-ordinator  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  in 
Alberta.  "Yet  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  at 
least  one-third  of  Alberta  land  was  commit- 
ted to  forestry.  Once  wilderness  is  gone,  it's 
gone  forever.  We  can't  create  it." 

Some  industry  associations  prefer  to  have 
decisions  left  up  to  individual  companies. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  unilaterally  develop 
a  policy  on  protected  areas  and  as  a  result 
the  issue  is  not  high  on  their  agendas.  For 
example,  the  Alberta  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation (AFPA)  has  not  discussed  the 
Endangered  Spaces  campaign.  "There  are 
too  many  other  issues,  and  not  enough  time 
and  manpower  to  deal  with  them  all,"  says 
AFPA  executive  director  Garry  Leithead. 

Other  groups  are  taking  a  more  proactive 
position.  In  a  brief  presented  at  the  annual 
Mines  Ministers'  Conference  in  1989,  the 
Prospectors  and  Developers  Association  of 
Canada  voiced  serious  concern  over  addi- 
tions to  restricted  lands  occurring  "on  an 
almost  continuous  basis." 

Doug  Mead,  senior  environmental  scien- 
tist at  Shell  Canada  Ltd.,  says  the  question 
of  urgency  is  a  matter  of  perspective.  "Each 
time  an  area  is  set  aside,  the  amount  of  land 
available  for  exploration  and  development 
is  diminished.  If  you  look  at  it  week  by 
week  or  month  by  month,  it  doesn't  appear 
to  be  a  problem.  But  if  you  look  at  it  over  20 
years,  it  amounts  to  a  fairly  large  chunk  of 
land." 

Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife 
minister  LeRoy  Fjordbotten  says  the  pro- 
vincial government  has  taken  significant 
action  on  protected  areas.  He  says  the  119 
natural  areas  already  established  and  150 
reserved  areas  up  for  review  demonstrate 
government  commitment.  "I  think  this  is  a 
serious  issue  and  I  personally  support  it. 
But  I  believe  that  if  you  do  the  right  thing, 
it  will  be  recognized.  You  don't  have  to 
hammer  at  it.  I  think  we're  achieving  things 
and  I'm  willing  to  fight." 

What's  It  Worth? 

At  the  heart  of  the  protected  areas  debate 
lies  the  question  of  value,  an  issue  that  Dr. 
Steve  West,  Minister  of  Alberta  Recreation 
and  Parks,  is  well  aware  of.  "There  is  a 
problem  for  everyone  dealing  with  pro- 
tected areas  -  government,  industry,  the 
public,"  he  says.  "Protected  areas  don't  fit 
into  our  economic  value  system.  What  is  of 
more  value  to  our  society:  1 0,000  barrels  of 
oil  or  the  protection  of  the  range  of  a  herd  of 


bighorn  sheep?  Hard  decisions  must  be 
made  and  balances  must  be  struck." 

Conservationists  say  that  land  has  its  own 
intrinsic  value,  measured  in  terms  of  bio- 
logical diversity  and  esthetics. 

Resource-based  industries,  while  not  dis- 
counting this  kind  of  value,  concentrate  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  land  as  it  pertains  to  a 
particular  industry.  They  tend  to  view  pro- 
tected areas  as  land  that  is  "out  of  produc- 
tion" and  speak  of  the  drive  for  more  pro- 
tected areas  as  "compromising  socio-eco- 
nomic options." 

"The  smart  money  says  the  demand  for 
forest  products  -  lumber,  paper,  etc.  -  will 
double  by  20 1 0,"explains  Tony  Rotherham, 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association's  woodlands  section.  "Canada 
doesn't  have  an  obligation  to  supply  this 
but  it  is  an  economic  opportunity  for  our 
people,  not  just  companies. 

"Many  environmental  groups  who  want 
to  preserve  land  are  not  the  least  bit  con- 
cerned about  the  people  who  make  their 
livelihood  from  the  land.  This  is  not  an 
attitude  that  engenders  much  sympathy  and 
warmth." 


"The  prevailing 
attitude  is  that  we  have 
a  lot  of  wilderness,  so 
there's  no  urgency  to 
protecting  it, " 


These  concerns  are  shared  by  mining  and 
petroleum  companies.  Don  Currie,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Alberta  Chamber  of 
Resources,  says  member  companies  are 
worried  about  zoning  land  out  of  develop- 
ment without  due  consideration  of  what 
may  be  below  the  surface. 

"If  we  can't  explore,  we  can't  find,  and 
that  wealth  won't  be  added  to  the  provincial 
treasury,"  he  says.  "Is  that  the  smart  eco- 
nomic thing  to  do?  What  if  we  find  a  gold 
mine,  a  coal  seam  or  a  (volcanic)  pipe  full  of 
diamonds?" 

Playing  With  Numbers 

The  protected  areas  debate  has  a  tendency 
to  turn  into  an  argument  over  numbers.  The 
call  for  a  system  of  protected  areas  that 
covers  1 2  per  cent  of  Alberta' s  land  area  has 
elicited  some  strong  reaction.  Alberta  Rec- 
reation and  Parks  minister  Steve  West  has 
been  quoted  as  calling  the  Endangered 
Spaces  campaign  a  "land  grab." 

"I  am  fully  in  favor  of  protecting  repre- 
sentative portions  of  our  natural  heritage," 
says  Dr.  West,  "but  it  is  clear  that  a  great 
deal  of  land  has  already  been  set  aside, 
although  I  wouldn't  refer  to  it  as  a  'massive 
land  grab.'  It  is  critical  that  we  work  hard  to 
identify  the  appropriate  lands  required  for 
our  protected  lands  system  and  that  we 
balance  the  setting  aside  of  these  lands  with 
the  consequences  for  our  economic  growth 
and  prospects." 

Forestry  Minister  LeRoy  Fjordbotten  also 
has  reservations  about  specific  targets,  al- 
though he  allows  that  the  numbers  are  just 
as  likely  to  be  too  low  as  too  high.  "1  don't 
agree  with  17  biogeographical  areas,"  he 
says.  "There's  no  magic  number  -  it  may  be 
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Most  of  the  protected 
land  in  Alberta  is  found  in 
the  scenic  montane  region. 

five  or  500.  Likewise,  there's  no  magic  to 
12  per  cent.  I'm  not  sure  where  these  num- 
bers come  from." 

His  comments  are  echoed  by  Tony  An- 
drews, managing  director  of  the  Prospec- 
tor sand  Developers  Association  of  Canada. 
"I  don't  think  we  can  assume  that  12  per 
cent  is  the  right  number,"  he  says.  "This  has 
to  be  discussed."  Conservationists  point 
out  that  only  an  additional  four  per  cent  of 
the  land  area  is  needed  to  bring  Alberta  up 
to  the  12  per  cent  target.  As  well,  entire 
biogeographical  areas  are  not  required,  only 
portions  large  enough  to  be  self-sustaining. 
Ray  Rasmussen,  chair  of  the  Edmonton 
chapter  of  the  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilder- 
ness Society,  says  there's  room  for  negotia- 
tion on  the  location  of  protected  areas. 

"But  we  simply  can't  compromise  on  the 
1 2  per  cent,"  he  adds.  "The  compromise  is 
the  12  per  cent  itself.  If  we  can't  exercise 
constraint  here,  then  where  can  we?" 

Protected  Against  What? 

Protected  areas  are  designed  to  have  a 
spectrum  of  uses  -  from  strict  protection 
(no  public  use)  for  sensitive  areas  such  as 
whooping  crane  nesting  grounds,  to  areas 
used  for  tourism  and  recreation  where  the 


conservation  component  is  smaller.  Cattle 
grazing  may  be  a  compatible  use  in  areas 
where  bison  once  roamed. 

"We  have  to  talk  on  an  area-by-area  ba- 
sis." says  the  World  Wildlife  Fund's  Quinn. 
"There's  no  rule  book  for  this  game,  we 
don't  make  a  blanket  policy.  That's  why  we 
need  a  consultation  process  that  involves  as 
many  stakeholders  as  possible." 

Somewhere  along  the  line  this  message 
has  been  lost.  The  Alberta  Fish  and  Game 


Association  understands  the  Endangered 
Spaces  campaign  to  mean  no  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  trapping  in  protected  areas.  It  is  an 
unacceptable  position  for  the  organization. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Association  is  proud 
of  its  8 1  -year  tradition  of  preserving  land;  it 
currently  manages  over  56.000  hectares  of 
wildlands.  Senior  vice-president  Dr.  Niels 
Damgaard  says  groups  promoting  the  En- 
dangered Spaces  campaign  are  latecomers 
to  the  land  preservation  movement. 
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lie  doesn't  have  the  information  to  make 
this  eonnection." 

It's  elear  that  heightened  awareness 
does  not  necessarily  mean  increased 
knowledge.  "The  public  doesn't  know ," 
says  Doug  Mead.  Shell  Canada  senior 
environmental  scientist.  "They  tend  to 
believe  environmental  groups.  We  need 
a  tremendous  public  information  effort." 

But  with  so  many  vested  interests 
playing  the  information  game,  reliable 
information  is  difficult  to  find,  says  Dr. 
Timothy  Pyrch  from  the  University  of 
Calgary's  Faculty  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 

"And  it's  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  various  sides  of  the  issue  often  end 
up  shouting  at  each  other  rather  than 
listening. 

"There's  a  need  to  co-operatively  dis- 
cuss rather  than  argue." 


The  debate  over  protected  lands 
does  not  rage  in  isolation.  The 
public  knows  about  it.  Accord- 
ing to  an  Angus  Reid  poll  taken 
earlier  this  year,  61  per  cent  of  Canadi- 
ans support  government  action  to  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  protected  wilderness 
in  Canada. 

"And  yet  public  awareness  hasn't 
translated  into  government  action,"  says 
Diane  Pachal  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association.  "There's  a  problem  getting 
information  out.  Take  fish  and  wildlife 
management.  Wildlife  populations  are 
depleted  due  to  habitat  loss,  but  the  pub- 


"Why  are  they  trying  to  fight  us?"  he 
asks.  "We're  not  out  to  maim  and  kill  wild- 
life. We  all  have  the  same  goal.  But  why 
save  the  land  if  you're  not  going  to  allow 
anyone  to  use  it?  We've  done  a  good  job  at 
preserving  land.  We  don't  want  it  taken 
away  from  us." 

While  conservation  groups  are  willing  to 
negotiate  some  uses  of  protected  areas,  they 
are  adamant  about  industrial  use  -  it  will  not 
be  allowed.  But  not  allowing  industrial  ac- 
tivity on  any  part  of  the  12  per  cent  pro- 
tected land  base  is  difficult  for  industry  and 
government  to  accept. 

"Industry  agrees  that  things  shouldn't  be 
destroyed,  that  there  are  examples  of  eco- 
systems that  should  be  preserved,  and  that 
the  present  diversity  of  ecosystems  should 
be  maintained,"  says  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association's  Rotherham. 

"However,  we  take  two  approaches.  One 
is  to  set  aside  certain  areas.  I'd  have  to  be  a 
Solomon  to  say  how  much  is  correct.  It's  up 
to  society  to  figure  that  out.  The  other 
approach  is  to  maintain  as  opposed  to  pre- 
serve -  use  management  practices  that  en- 
sure an  area  is  maintained  in  the  long  term." 

Sustainable  development,  the  buzz  word, 
finally  surfaces.  There  are  some  who  argue 
that  as  long  as  land  is  managed  in  a  sus- 
tainable fashion,  there's  no  need  for  pro- 
tected areas. 

"There's  an  attitude  in  industry  that  sus- 
tainable development  is  everything,"  says 
Diane  Pachal  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association.  "Sure,  we  can  cut  down  trees 
and  plant  others  to  take  their  place.  But  that 
doesn't  re-create  an  entire  forest  ecosys- 
tem. Only  protected  areas  can  maintain 


biological  diversity." 

While  the  Prospectors  and  Developers 
Association  of  Canada  supports  the  idea  of 
having  some  protected  areas,  it  sees  room 
for  more  liberal  development  policies  out- 
side these  zones.  Says  managing  director 
Andrews:  "We  can  live  with  (reserves)  as 
long  as  other  types  of  land  designations  are 
managed  on  a  more  flexible  basis.  For  ex- 
ample when  a  park  is  established,  it's  usu- 
ally "no"  to  mineral  exploration  right  off 
the  bat.  We  think  these  activities  may  be 
compatible." 

There's  support  for  this  notion  in  govern- 
ment. "I'm  averse  to  those  who  say  they 
don't  want  any  economic  activity,"  says 
Forestry  minister  Fjordbotten.  "Those  who 
say  you  can't  have  economic  development 
and  protect  the  environment  are  wrong. 
They  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  It's  not 
possible  in  all  cases,  we'll  have  to  have 
some  restrictions,  but  there's  a  lot  of  room 
for  multiple  use." 

Talking  it  Out;  Cause  for  Optimism 

Between  the  misunderstandings  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  in  this  debate,  it 
sometimes  seems  that  there  is  little  room  for 
consensus.  There  are,  however,  indications 
that  some  of  the  gaps  aren't  as  wide  as  they 
once  were. 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  May,  the  Al- 
berta Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  Endangered  Spaces 
campaign.  In  interviews  for  this  article, 
representatives  from  the  Canadian  Petro- 
leum Association  and  the  Prospectors  and 
Developers  Association  of  Canada  singled 
out  the  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness 


Society  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  as 
groups  they  trust  and  can  work  with. 

"Industry  is  willing  to  listen  and  talk," 
says  Pachal.  "Before,  we  were  working 
where  no  one  cared  about  the  environment. 
Now  things  are  different." 

Different  but  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Conservation  groups  insist  that  the  tools  to 
make  decisions  on  protected  areas  are  in 
place.  What  has  not  been  done  is  the  iden- 
tification of  a  system  of  protected  areas  or 
any  work  toward  its  implementation. 

"Before  we  start  talking  about  what  kind 
of  activities  will  be  allowed  in  these  areas. 


"Most  industry 
people  feel  empathy 
for  the  environment 
and  most  environment 
people  feel  empathy  for 
industry.  We  need  to 
build  on  this. " 


we  need  to  talk  about  where  these  lands  will 
be,"  says  the  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilder- 
ness Society's  Rasmussen.  "We  can't  do 
that  without  a  government  commitment." 

Rasmussen  advocates  a  roundtable  ap- 
proach to  decision  making  on  protected 
areas  where  stakeholders  can  talk  the  issues 
through  and  bargain  over  areas. 

"The  adversarial  way  of  dealing  with 
issues  is  ingrained  in  us,"  he  says.  "It's  not 
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the  fault  of  industry.  Conservationists  do  it 
too.  They  paint  industry  as  pillagers  and  in 
turn  they  get  painted  as  land  grabbers. 

"We  have  a  choice.  We  can  tight  it  out 
and  misidentify  issues  or  talk  it  out.  If  we 
choose  the  latter,  my  guess  is  that  we'll  find 
win-win  solutions  for  each  of  the  17  bio- 
geographical  areas." 

Rasmussen  envisions  the  roundtable  as 
being  underthe  auspices  of  Alberta  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife,  with  results  translating 
directly  into  legislation.  Fjordbotten  is  cool 
to  the  idea.  "One  process  won't  work  for  all 
areas,  there's  a  need  for  flexibility.  The 
public  consultation  process  isn't  perfect  but 
it's  improving.  A  good  example  is  our  new 
forest  management  public  planning  proc- 
ess in  which  companies  and  environmental 
groups  can  all  be  involved." 

Recreation  and  Parks  ministerSteve  West 
is  more  amenable  to  the  roundtable  idea  as 
long  as  "stakeholders  are  identifiable  and 
organized  into  groups."  He  believes  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Wilderness  Areas 
and  Ecological  Reserves  -  which  advises 
him  on  the  establishment  and  management 
of  these  lands  -  already  reflects  the  neces- 
sary diversity  of  interests  and  backgrounds. 


Whatever  their  attitude  to  protected  ar- 
eas, industry  associations  do  not  want  to  be 
left  out  of  the  bargaining.  "We're  eager  to 
see  protected  areas  established,"  says  Gary 
Webster,  co  ordinator  of  safety,  health  and 
environment  for  the  Canadian  Petroleum 
Association.  "But  when  they're  established, 
make  sure  all  parties  involved  are  con- 
sulted. Don't  come  to  us  a  feu  years  later 
and  tell  us  about  it. 

"Some  areas  that  are  touted  as  protected 
areas  have  already  been  sold  to  member 
companies.  They  shouldn't  be  seized  -  the 
companies  may  be  willing  to  sell  or  even 
give  them  back.  These  things  should  be 
ironed  out  before  (protected  areas  are  es- 
tablished)." 

While  the  consultation  process  is  gener- 
ally agreed  on.  the  role  of  the  government  in 
the  process  is  still  debatable.  Fjordbotten 
questions  the  World  Wildlife  Fund's  con- 
tention that  legislation  is  v  ital  to  ensure  the 
long-term  survival  of  protected  areas.  "Our 
view  is  that  legislative  protection  is  only 
one  option,"  he  says.  "It  may  be  that  the 
reserve  system  gives  an  even  larger  meas- 
ure of  protection." 

Many  companies  believe  that  legislative 


protection  will  bring  legal  hassles  they 
would  rather  avoid.  "Governments  have 
tried  to  play  the  ultimate  decision-/deal- 
making  role.  They  receive  independent 
submissions  ami  their  solution  is  to  try  to 
make  everyone  happy.  This  just  doesn't 
work,"  says  Don  Currie  of  the  Alberta 
Chamber  of  Resources. 

"We  have  to  get  the  stakeholders  together, 
maybe  facilitated  by  the  government,  and 
get  them  to  hammer  out  a  compromise. 
Personally  I'd  like  to  see  whoe\  er  proposes 
a  protected  area  to  come  to  industry  and  cut 
a  deal,  to  use  Monte  Hummel' s  own  words 
The  government  just  can't  do  this.  The 
bureaucracy  has  difficulty  understanding 
the  issues,  ideas  get  lost  or  misconstrued, 
political  interests  come  in,  and  the  whole 
process  moves  too  slowly.  Most  industry 
people  feel  empathy  for  the  environment 
and  most  environment  people  feel  empathy 
for  industry.  We  need  to  build  on  this  empa- 
thy. I  think  we're  starting." 

Connie  Bryson  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor 
based  in  Vegreuille  and  specializing  in 
science  and  technical  writing. 


University  of  Alberta  forest  sci- 
ence professor  Dr.  Jim  Butler 
says  Alberta  is  sitting  on  a 
"golden  egg."  He's  referring  to 
Alberta's  wildlands  that  put  the  prov- 
ince in  an  excellent  position  to  capitalize 
on  "ecotourists"  willing  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  wilderness  experience. 

While  Alberta's  mountain  parks  are 
well  known  for  their  wilderness.  Dr. 
Butler  says  northern  Alberta  has  equally 
impressive  wildlands.  "The  area  has 
plenty  of  trees,  clean  water,  wild  places 
and  scenery  -  the  most  sought-after 
commodities  globally  in  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. They  represent  a  powerfully  vi- 
able economic  future  for  northern  Al- 
berta." 

Such  a  view  counters  the  notion  that 
protected  areas  have  no  economic  value. 
Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness  Society 
representative  Ray  Rasmussen  thinks 
ecotourism  on  the  fringes  of  some  pro- 
tected areas  may  be  a  viable  way  to 
generate  the  resources  to  pay  for  the 


management  of  these  areas. 

However,  according  to  Dr.  Butler, 
there's  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  the 
potential  ecotourism  market  in  northern 
Alberta.  He  is  worried  that  forestry  de- 
velopment will  compromise  the 
wildlands  and  render  them  unattractive 
to  ecotourists. 

Dr.  Butler  takes  issue  with  the  practice 
of  allocating  the  forest  for  pulp  mills  and 


then  squeezing  in  protected  areas.  He 
advocates  a  proactive  approach  in  which 
the  scenic  corridors  are  identified  at  the 
same  time  as  the  prime  locations  for 
forestry,  and  sites  for  the  two  are  nego- 
tiated and  planned  simultaneously. 

"We're  not  doing  this  now,"  he  says. 
"I'm  afraid  we'll  look  back  on  this  in  1 0 
years'  time  and  shake  our  heads." 
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WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

obally,  Acting  Locally 


Whether  you  Hue  in  the  country  or  the  city,  there  is  action  to  be  taken. 


(Above  and  opposite)  young  participants  in  a  summer  class  at 
Edmonton's  John  Janzen  Nature  Centre  learn  respect  for  nature. 


romoting  any  issue  through  the 
media  -  whether  it  be  caring  for  the 
environment  or  conserving  energy 
(an  issue  that  all  but  disappeared 
from  the  media  and  has  once  again  become 
popular  for  the  very  worst  reasons)  -  is  a 
kind  of  catch-22. 

Motivation  to  change,  or  so  most  of  us 
believe,  is  strongest  when  the  perceived 
threat  is  greatest.  But,  "thinking  globally," 
we  are  often  faced  with  such  overwhelming 
problems  that  we  are  paralysed  when  it 
comes  to  "acting  locally."  Fortunately,  small 


It's  not  enough,  to 
set  aside  representative 
postage  stamps  and 
pave  the  rest. 


solutions  can  have  a  big  impact  on  large 
problems. 

To  protect  endangered  spaces,  "acting 
locally"  requires  personal  involvement. 
As  private  landowners  each  of  us  controls 
land  that  can  contribute  to  ecosystem 
conservation;  these  spaces  are  our  best  and 
most  immediate  opportunity  for  personal 
action.  A  key  point  of  the  Endangered 
Spaces  campaign  is  that  all  land  needs  to 
be  managed  sensitively  -  it's  not  enough 
to  set  aside  representative  postage  stamps 
■  I    and  pave  the  rest.  Here  are  some  small 
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steps  that  each  of  us  can  take  to  help  out. 

Small  Spaces:  Small  Steps 

Each  of  us  lives  in  a  unique  relationship  to 
some  piece  of  land;  even  apartment  dwell- 
ers get  to  know  the  green  spaces  that  sur- 
round them.  For  landowners,  however,  the 
relationship  to  land  can  be  a  complex  and 
tew  aiding  one  that  presents  new  challenges 
and  opportunities  for  preserving  wildlife 
habitat.  Of  course,  city-dwellers  can  care 
for  the  land  as  passionately  as  those  who 
live  in  rural  areas.  But  the  type  of  personal 
action  available  to  us  is  in  some  wax  s  shaped 
by  the  lands  we  live  in  relationship  with. 


enthusiasm,  the  concern  and  the  personal 
commitment  to  endangered  species  and 
spaces  can't  help  but  motivate  you  to  ex- 
tend your  own  involvement  in  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Naturalist  Cam  Finlaj  considers  urban 
backyards  a  prime  example  of  endangered 
spaces.  Our  vasl  expanses  of  formally  cul- 
tivated lawns  and  gardens  are  actuallx 
"deserts  for  wildlife,*'  Finlay  says.  To  en- 
courage wildlife  such  as  birds  and  small 
mammals,  yards  should  be  developed  with 
"edge  effect,"  which  Finlay  describes  as  a 
meadow  at  the  centre,  with  vegetation  tiered 
outw  ard  from  low  est  at  the  centre  to  highest 


Real  changes,  personal  and  environmen- 
tal, come  slowly.  Fortunately,  there  are 
steps  we  can  all  take  toward  renewed  respect 
for  the  land  we  live  on.  Perhaps  the  greatest, 
and  certainly  the  first  contribution  any  of  us 
can  make  is  to  educate  ourselves,  become 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  individual 
and  collective  actions.  "Take  nothing  but 
pictures,  leave  nothing  but  footprints," 
Robin  reminded  me  on  a  recent  walk  through 
the  woods.  Robin  is  five-years-old,  and  the 
respect  for  nature  she  is  learning  now  will 
be  hers  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Together  with 
her  mother,  Robin  has  taken  nature  courses 
for  pre-schoolers  at  the  Strathcona  Wil- 
derness Centre  and  the  John  Janzen  Nature 
Centre,  and  has  been  discovering  the  rich 
habitat  of  the  ravines  in  Edmonton. 

Throughout  the  province,  at  nature  cen- 
tres, botanical  gardens  and  through  exten- 
sion services  at  local  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, courses  are  available  on  everything 
from  attracting  birds  to  your  yard  to  watching 
beavers.  Spend  even  an  afternoon  with  a 
naturalist  from  one  of  these  centres,  and  the 


Formally  cultivated 
lawns  and  gardens  are 
"deserts  for  wildlife, " 
Finlay  says. 


at  the  edges.  With  this  type  of  yard,  says 
Finlay,  "people  were  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  wildlife  we  had." 

Backyards  for  Wildlife,  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Federation  of  Alberta  Natural- 
ists, is  available  at  all  the  major  urban 
nature  centres  in  the  province.  It  describes 
in  detail  the  types  of  species  and  planting 
arrangements  that  will  achieve  the  crucial 
"edge  effect."  After  shelter,  water  and  food 
are  the  critical  requirements  for  wildlife. 
Finlay  cites  studies  that  show  that  dripping 
water  (a  hose  draped  on  a  rake  or  fork)  is 


particularly  effective  for  attracting  wild- 
life, and  that  sunflower  seeds  are  the  best 
food  for  birds.  Birds  w  ill  often  just  pick  the 
sunflower  seeds  out  of  the  commercial 
blends  and  leave  the  rest  behind. 

The  amount  of  pesticide  that  urban  lot 
owners  pump  into  the  water  system  con- 
cerns Finlay  greatly.  "The  backyard  gar- 
deners are  the  worst  polluters,  and  yetthej  re 
the  same  people  who  complain  about 
farmers  and  city  spraying  programs."  Finlay 
noted  that  "there  are  very  knowledgeable 
people  out  there  now  and  many  excellent 
products  available"  for  organic  pest  and 
weed  control  in  lawns  and  gardens,  and 
referred  to  Canadian  Consumer's  Magazine 
Issue  7/8,  "Go  Green,"  which  focuses  on 
environmentally  friendl)  products  available 
in  ( 'anada.  The  type  of  information  and  the 
products  available  to  us  leave  us  with  no 


For  more  information 
about  what  you  can  do: 

The  Alberta  Landowner  Wildlife 
Conservation  Directory  can  be  obtained 
from 

World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada 
c/o  855  General  Services  Building 
University  of  Alberta  Edmonton.  AB  T6G 
2H1  (403)  439-7588 

If  you  would  like  to  become  a  Volunteer 

Steward,  please  contact: 

Volunteer  Steward  Co-ordinator 

Natural  and  Protected  Areas 

Public  Lands  Division 

Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife 

4th  Floor,  South  Tower, 

Petroleum  Plaza  9915-108  St. 

Edmonton,  ABT5K2C9 

(403)  427-5209  Fax(403)  422-4244 

For  adventures  in  birdwatching  on  your 

next  vacation,  contact: 

Alberta  Bird  Atlas  Project 

c/o  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 

12845  -  102  Ave.  Edmonton,  AB 

T5N0M6  (403)  453-9163 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta 
produces  a  series  of  pamphlets  entitled 
"What  I  Can  Do  for  the  Environment." 
These  include  suggestions  for  outdoor 
recreation,  parks  and  reserves  and 
wildlife.  Contact: 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta 
800  Weber  Centre, 
5555  Calgary  Trail  Southbound 
Edmonton,  AB  T6H  5P9  (403)  427-5792 
or  Dial  0  and  ask  for  Zenith  06075 
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When  Dorothy  Dickson  goes 
for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  she 
walks  slowly.  Slowly  and 
quietly,  with  her  eyes  and 
ears  doing  most  of  the  work  of  identify- 
ing the  birds  and  the  plants  around  her. 
Then  she  might  sit  down  for  a  while,  as 
she  did  in  mid-June  this  year,  to  watch 
four  coyote  pups,  and  to  watch  their 
mother  watching  her. 

Dorothy  is  a  Natural  Areas  Steward, 
and  her  job  is  to  watch  and  care  for  a 
quarter  section  in  the  Innisfail  Natural 
Area.  This  quarter  section,  located  about 
25  kilometres  east  of  Innisfail,  was  once 
owned  by  a  farmer  who  had  cleared  part 
of  the  land  for  pasture.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a 
gentleman  farmer  who,  in  Dorothy's 
words,  saw  the  need  to  preserve  this  land 
even  before  there  was  a  program  in  place 
to  support  his  wishes.  He  willed  this 
quarter  section  of  land  to  the  people  of 
Alberta,  on  the  condition  that  it  never  be 
developed.  Since  then,  the  land  has  come 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Red  Deer 
River  Naturalists,  of  whom  Dorothy  is  < 
the  president.  g 
The  habitat  of  "Dorothy's"  land  is  as  5 
varied  as  a  quarter  section  surrounded  o 
by  farmland  can  be.  Its  woodlands  consist  g 
of  hardwoods  of  varying  ages,  young  | 
stands,  old  trees  and  pileated  wood-  ^ 
peckers.  Every  year  four  or  five  white-  o 


tailed  deer  fawns  are  born  here.  The 
previously  cleared  areas  are  gradually 
giving  way  to  willow,  scrub,  rabbits  and 
coyotes.  From  field  to  forest,  with  a  little 
bog  and  a  slough  for  variety,  this  land 
and  its  inhabitants  are  Dorothy's  special 
passion. 

"Natural  Areas  Stewards  get  very  pos- 
sessive of  their  land,"  says  Dorothy.  Her 
use  of  the  word  "possessive"  puts  a  new 
slant  on  our  very  limited  notion  of  pos- 
session as  ownership.  For  Dorothy  and 
163  Albertans  just  like  her,  possession 
means  stewardship.  A  Natural  Areas 
Steward's  job  begins  with  a  minimum  of 
two  visits  per  year  to  the  steward's  ap- 
pointed area.  On  her  land,  Dorothy  par- 


excuse  not  to  start  in  our  own  backyard. 

Living  in  a  city,  where  land  is  home,  but 
not  usually  our  source  of  income,  it  is  easy 
to  be  "objective"  about  the  preservation  of 
endangered  spaces.  The  economic  realities 
that  face  rural  populations  are  somewhat 
different,  however.  Here,  actions  have  con- 
sequences beyond  esthetic  considerations, 
but  many  rural  landowners  are  finding 
creative  ways  to  meet  the  challenge  of  using 
the  land  wisely. 

Small  Steps  in  a  Big  Backyard 

When  I  think  of  Alberta's  spaces,  the  first 
image  that  comes  to  mind  is  of  mountains, 
the  second  of  forests.  Although  the  prairies 
and  aspen  parkland  are  a  less  dramatic  part 
of  our  landscape,  they,  too,  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  habitat  for  plant  and  animal  life 
in  our  province.  There  are  a  number  of 
programs  in  Alberta  designed  to  help  farm- 
ers and  other  landowners  effectively  man- 


age their  land  for  wildlife. 

The  whole  point  of  a  farmer's  land  is  to 
produce  food.  Seldom,  however,  does  a 
farm  consist  of  100  per  cent  productive 
land.  In  the  past,  the  solution  to  a  five-acre 
slough  was  often  to  drain  the  land  and  make 
it  productive.  More  recently,  through  a  se- 
ries of  programs  sponsored  by  federal, 
provincial  and  other  agencies,  farmers  are 
being  encouraged  to  put  their  marginally 
productive  lands  to  another  kind  of  "pro- 
ductive" function  -  that  of  providing  habi- 
tat for  wildlife. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund's  "Prairie  for 
Tomorrow"  is  a  co-operative  program  be- 
tween World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada  and 
Alberta's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  with 
financial  assistance  from  Inter-City  Gas 
Corporation.  The  objectives  of  the  three- 
year  program  ( 1 988- 1 99 1 )  are  to:  1 )  protect 
special  prairie  and  parkland  habitats;  2) 
draft  endangered  species  management  plans; 


ticipates  in  the  Christmas  bird  count  and 
the  May  species  count.  But  this  is  just  the 
beginning.  Once  a  month,  and  more  of- 
ten in  the  summer  months,  Dorothy 
spends  a  day  there.  Carrying  a  backpack, 
she  begins  her  visit  to  the  site  by  picking 
up  garbage,  which  can  be  more  than 
careless  litter;  someone  left  a  load  of 
dead  chickens,  someone  else  a  freezer- 
full  of  rotting  food.  That  is  the  kind  of 
irresponsible  land  use  that  rouses  the 
protective  instincts  of  all  stewards,  says 
Dorothy. 

Hunting  is  allowed  on  this  land,  but 
Dorothy  and  the  Red  Deer  River  Natu- 
ralists have  discouraged  it  by  putting  up 
fences  in  places  where  vehicles  had  found 
access.  Now,  at  least,  hunters  must  go  in 
on  foot.  Last  winter  there  was  evidence 
that  someone  was  trapping  rabbits:  a 
four- year-old  moose,  who  was  gradually 
panicking  less  and  less  at  the  sound  of 
Dorothy's  voice,  was  shot.  These  are 
losses  that  sadden  Dorothy.  Indeed,  most 
stewards  wish  that  hunting  could  be 
banned  on  these  designated  lands. 

This  year,  because  of  heavy  rains  in 
the  area,  many  farmers  have  relied  on 
aerial  spraying,  as  heavy  machinery 
couldn't  get  on  the  land.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  turning  brown,  and  small  gulleys 
in  the  fields  have  suffered.  One  year,  a 
nearby  oil  rig  was  drawing  water  out  of 
the  slough,  which  was  closer  than  the 
lake  from  which  the  oil  company  had 
received  permission  to  draw  water. 
Dorothy  reported  this,  and  the  practice 
was  stopped. 

Natural  Areas  Stewards,  who  are  all 


and  3)  involve  landowners  in  conservation 
land-use  practices.  As  part  of  its  public 
education  emphasis.  Prairie  for  Tomorrow 
has  produced  "The  Alberta  Landowner 
Wildlife  Conservation  Directory."  which 
describes  agencies  and  programs  that  can 
help  landowners  manage  land  to  conserve 
wildlife  habitat. 

Agriculture  Canada's  "Permanent  Cover 
Program"  encourages  farmers  and  organized 
groups  to  retire  sensitive  marginal  land 
from  annual  crop  production,  by  putting  it 
under  permanent  cover,  such  as  forage  or 
tree  cover.  Under  the  program,  farmers 
receive  $20  per  acre  for  seeding  perennial 
forages.  They  may  also  receive  a  one-time 
payment  for  a  10-  or  21 -year  agreement  to 
retire  land  from  annual  crop  production.  Or, 
organized  groups  can  receive  financial  help 
to  purchase  and  retire  marginal  lands. 

Among  Alberta  Agriculture's  many  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs,  is  the 
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Volunteer  stewards  gathered  at  the  Strathcona  Wilderness  Centre 
east  of  Edmonton  (above  and  left)  this  spring  to  increase  their  knowledge. 


volunteers,  have  no  authority  to  stop 
someone  from  using  the  land  irresponsi- 
bly. A  sign  posted  at  each  area  asks  that 
visitors  refrain  from  cutting  trees  and 
dumping  garbage.  The  stewards  can, 
however,  report  any  problems  to  Sandra 
Myers,  the  volunteer  steward  program 
co-ordinator,  in  Edmonton.  The  Ed- 
monton office  is  very  helpful,  says 
Dorothy,  and  grateful  for  their  input. 
The  stewards  act  as  their  eyes  and  ears, 
observing  and  reporting. 
Collectively  and  individually,  mem- 


bers of  the  Red  Deer  River  Naturalists 
are  stewards  of  10  natural  areas.  For 
some,  Dorothy  says,  they  have  taken  out 
a  "licence  of  occupation."  which  costs 
$25/year.  For  this  small  fee.  they  have 
the  legal  right  to  protest  any  use  of  the 
land.  This  also  means  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  apply  to  the  county  for  a  gun- 
control  bylaw.  While  it  doesn't  stop 
hunting  entirely,  it  does  limit  it  to  less 
efficient  methods. 

A  one-time  resident  in  Calgary,  and 
member  of  a  naturalists'  society  there. 


Dorothy  says  there  is  something  special 
about  the  membership  of  the  Red  Deer 
River  Naturalists.  This  group  is  made  up 
of  city-dwellers  from  Red  Deer,  as  well 
as  farmers  and  small  town  members. 
When  a  piece  of  land  is  being  discussed 
at  a  meeting,  there  is  always  someone 
who  can  remember  the  histor)  of  the 
land,  w  ho  owned  it  and  what  it  used  to 
look  like.  This  collective  memory  lends 
a  special  zeal  to  their  activities  to  pre- 
sen  e  the  laud. 

A  recent  highlight  in  her  long-term 
involvement  as  a  naturalist  was  the  habitat 
steward  conference  held  in  April  at  the 
Strathcona  Wilderness  Centre.  The 
conference  was  planned  for  an  attendance 
of  about  40,  says  Dorothy.  Instead.  120 
enthusiastic,  commited  stewards  met  to 
exchange  their  views  and  learn  about 
mapping,  inventories  and  species  iden- 
tification. "We  came  together  as  stran- 
gers," says  Dorothy,  "but  we  were  a 
province-wide  family  when  we  left." 

This  year  Dorothy  has  been  joined  by 
a  group  of  Junior  Forest  Wardens,  who 
are  co-stewards  with  her.  She  has  taken 
them  on  a  walking  tour  of  "their"  quarter 
section,  sharing  with  them  knowledge 
that  springs  from  her  years  of  watching 
and  caring  for  this  particular  place.  It  is  a 
small  place,  as  natural  areas  go,  but  it  is 
a  place  she  has  come  to  cherish  and  to 
preserve.  If  her  passion  becomes  the 
shared  passion  of  those  Dorothy  brings 
to  this  place,  then  perhaps  there  is  hope 
that  we  can  continue  to  find  ways  to 
respect  and  enjoy  these  precious  spaces. 


"Field  Shelterbelt  Program,"  which  provides 
trees  for  use  in  farm  field  shelterbelts.  Prairie 
Care,  a  program  sponsored  by  Ducks  Un- 
limited, provides  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  fanners  who  want  to  decrease 
soil  erosion  on  their  land,  better  manage 
their  water  resources  and  use  farming 
practices  sensitive  to  the  habitat  needs  of 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife.  Soil  conser- 
vation is  just  one  example  of  the  importance 
of  land  as  wildlife  habitat  and  as  the  source 
of  food  production.  Rural  landowners  have 
a  long  tradition  of  caring  for  habitat  and 
wildlife  on  their  lands,  and  the  success  of 
these  programs  attests  to  the  importance  of 
their  continued  stewardship  of  these  lands. 

Of  course,  one  doesn't  have  to  own  rural 
land  to  see  it  as  being  in  one's  "backyard." 
Among  the  growing  number  of  Albertans 
actively  involved  in  caring  for  endangered 
spaces  are  the  many  volunteer  stewards, 
whose  primary  task  is  the  on-site  manage- 


ment of  designated  natural  areas  [see  page 
27  for  more  information]. 

Since  1 987,  the  "Alberta  Bird  Atlas"  pro- 
gram has  kept  about  500  volunteers  busy 
watching  the  province's  bird  population. 
The  Federation  of  Alberta  Naturalists,  a 
network  of  natural  history  clubs  across  the 
province,  is  co-ordinating  this  bird  census. 
Data  collection  begins  in  early  May,  and 
1991  will  be  the  final  year  of  the  project. 

If  bird  watching  doesn't  immediately 
strike  you  as  a  source  of  adventure,  talking 
to  someone  already  involved  with  the  project 
will  change  your  mind.  One  can  sense  the 
adventure  of  it  when  Petra  Stubbs,  who 
works  for  the  Bird  Atlas  project,  describes 
trips  to  remote  fishing  lodges  and  opportu- 
nities to  discover  the  diversity  of  Alberta's 
landscape  and  people  as  well  as  its  birds.  By 
canoe  or  hiking,  by  horseback  or  car,  vol- 
unteers spend  anywhere  from  three  days  to 
two  weeks  in  search  of  Alberta's  birds. 


Support,  in  terms  of  expertise,  equipment 
and  transportation,  is  provided  by  the 
project.  More  volunteers  are  needed,  espe- 
cially for  remote  areas,  to  complete  the  data 
collection  in  the  summer  of  1991 . 

Personal  action  may  begin  with  what  we 
do  in  our  own  backyards,  but  it  must  extend 
beyond  that.  We  need  to  be  vigilant  in 
ensuring  that  what  is  protected  through 
legislation,  and  particularly  through  policy, 
remains  that  way  and  is  managed  properly. 
Laws  mean  nothing  if  they  are  not  enforced. 
And.  as  users  of  parks  and  Crown  lands  for 
recreation,  we  have  a  personal  role  to  play 
in  maintaining  protected  ecosystems.  In  the 
face  of  a  global  challenge,  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  are  many  opportunities 
to  take  small,  meaningful  steps  for  the 
preservation  of  endangered  species  and 
spaces. 

Virginia  Durksen  is  an  Edmonton  freelance 
writer  and  editor. 
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BOOK  REVIEW       by  David  Spalding 


gSagfcv  ouglas  Pimlott,  once 
Canada's  leading 
I  wilderness  enthusiast, 
had  started  to  write  a 
book  like  this  before  his 
untimely  death  in  1978,  so  it 
is  fitting  that  this  beautiful 
volume  should  be  dedicated  to 
him.  The  book  would  have 
been  timely  any  time  in  the 
last  quarter  century,  but  the 
delay  has  some  advantages. 
Editor  Monte  Hummel  has  not 
only  brought  together  the 
expertise  of  many  specialists, 
but  there  is  a  surprising 
amount  of  good  news  to  report 
in  this  collection  of  dispatches 
from  the  war  front  -  and 
wilderness  lovers  need  a  bit  of 
good  news  occasionally  to 
inspire  them  to  greater  efforts. 
Production  of  the  book  has 
been  supported  by  the 
Canadian  Parks  and  Wilder- 
ness Society  and  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund.  The  authors 
are  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
different  backgrounds: 
university  professors,  civil 
servants,  teachers,  naturalists 
and  environmentalists,  as  well 
as  a  fisherman,  doctor,  lawyer 
and  Dene  chief. 

The  initial  three  chapters 
present  a  brief  historical  and 
world  background  which 
gives  a  feel  for  the  complexity 
of  reasons  and  mechanisms 
that  may  be  used  to  preserve 
wilderness.  The  next  section 
on  current  issues  and  perspec- 
tives provides  chapters  on 
particular  cases,  including 
South  Moresby,  and  special 
points  of  view.  Georges 
Erasmus  presents  an  eloquent 


aboriginal  viewpoint.  Eliza- 
beth May  gives  a  no-holds- 
barred  account  of  political 
realities  from  her  remarkable 
position  as  a  committed 
environmentalist  within  the 
upper  echelons  of  Environ- 
ment Canada.  The  importance 
of  private  stewardship  is 
discussed  as  a  new  idea, 
although  it  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  conservation  in 


Britain  (Charles  Waterton) 
and  western  Canada  (Gaetz 
Lake  Bird  Sanctuary).  Part 
Three  gives  a  blow-by-blow 
account  of  the  status  of 
wilderness  across  the  country, 
and  the  last  section  addresses 
strategies  for  the  future. 

No  volume  on  this  scale  is 
faultless.  There  is  no  index, 
for  example.  Discussion  of  the 
complexity  of  the  national  and 


provincial  parks  system  has 
led  to  an  unbalanced  treatment 
of  some  other  resources. 
There  are  significant  omis- 
sions from  the  references, 
including  the  Federation  of 
Alberta  Naturalists.  The  maps 
are  useful  but  omit  unpro- 
tected areas  discussed  in  the 
text.  Double-page  photo- 
graphs are  splendid  but  oddly 
captioned  a  couple  of  pages 
away.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  aboriginal  game  use  had 
minimal  impact,  despite  the 
prairie  buffalo  jumps.  There  is 
no  meaningful  treatment  of 
geological  and  palaeontologi- 
cal  sites,  the  wildernesses  of 
the  past  so  important  in 
Canada.  What  a  wonderful 
national  park  Niagara  Falls 
would  have  made! 

The  writing  is  always 
interesting  and  often  enjoy- 
able, with  authors  quoting 
poetry  and  coining  evocative 
phrases.  The  story  deserves 
this  eloquent  treatment,  for  it 
is  a  new  national  epic  in  the 
making.  We  can  hope  that  in 
the  century  ahead  Canadians 
will  be  admired  more  for  their 
development  of  an  environ- 
mental consciousness  than  for 
pushing  a  railway  through  the 
Rockies  or  for  turning  a  lush 
and  enormous  buffalo  pasture 
into  the  world's  largest 
eroding  grain  field. 

Endangered  Spaces  is  not 
just  a  summary  of  how  the 
wilderness  movement  has 
developed  in  Canada.  It  is  also 
intended  as  the  beginning  of  a 
10-year  campaign  to  complete 
a  network  of  protected 
wilderness  in  Canada. 
Royalties  will  go  to  CPAWS 
to  conserve  endangered 
spaces.  Readers  are  encour- 
aged to  write  in  support  of  the 
wilderness  charter  and  to 
support  local  organizations. 


Dauid  Spalding  is  a  writer  and 
heritage  consultant.  Active  in  the 
Alberta  environmental  scene  for 
more  than  20  years,  he  now  lives 
on  Pender  Island. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


continued  from  page  4 
sustainable  development." 

The  board  will  focus  its 
efforts  on  the  Third  World, 
she  says.  "We  can't  have 
sustainable  development 
without  Third  World  develop- 
ment. The  two  are  linked." 

The  board  members  from 
other  countries  so  far  are  also 
from  Third  World  countries. 

It  is  important  for  Canadi- 
ans to  look  after  their  own 
backyard,  and  Canada  could 
do  a  lot  better  toward  achiev- 
ing sustainable  development, 
she  acknowledges.  "But  that's 
not  enough.  We  need  to  be  our 
brother's  keeper." 

The  board  will  "hammer 
out  what  it  wants  to  do"  at  its 
inaugural  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  Zwicky  says. 
Based  in  Winnipeg,  the  board 
will  meet  two  or  three  times  a 
year  at  various  locations. 

Cathie  Bartlett 
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Recycling  has  become  a 
household  word  around 
the  province,  and  some 
hardworking  volunteers  have 
been  doing  their  share  to  help 
the  cause. 

In  St.  Albert,  a  volunteer- 
run  curbside  recycling 
program  started  up  recently  in 
parts  of  the  city.  Dedicated 
volunteers  in  the  rural  areas 
are  establishing  drop-off 
points  and  bringing  the 
materials  into  Edmonton  to 
market. 

In  St.  Albert,  the  recently 
formed  St.  Albert  Action 
Committee  launched  Your 
Friendly  Neighborhood 
Recycler  in  the  spring.  The 
first  curbside  pickups  began  in 
June  in  parts  of  the  city, 
organized  by  a  group  of  45 
volunteer  block  co-ordinators. 


St.  Albert  city  council 
recently  established  a  recj 
cling  drop-off  point  at  the 
city's  public  works  yard,  to  be 
operational  by  early  fall. 

City  engineer  Dwayne 
Kalynchuk  says  he  has 
recommended  council  approve 
the  drop-off  point.  Newspa- 
pers, metals,  clear  glass,  bond 
and  computer  paper  and 
cardboard  could  be  collected 
there,  helping  the  volunteer 
committee. 

Luanne  Marks,  recycling 
technologist  with  Alberta 
Environment,  says  curbside 
collection  on  a  volunteer  basis 
is  unusual,  except  in  the  form 
of  bottle  or  paper  drives. 

"This  is  the  only  one  I'm 
aware  of.  in  that  size  of  a 
community."  Marks  says. "It's 
a  pretty  hefty  project  for 
volunteers  to  take  on. 

"But  if  volunteers  are 
willing  to  do  it,  and  the  city  is 
willing  to  support  them  in 
other  ways,  then  it's  great." 

The  Flagstaff  Environmen- 
tal Association  formed  in 
January  and  opened  its  first 
recycling  depot  in  April  in  the 
village  of  Lougheed.  The 
village  contributed  the  space 
for  the  depot,  and  volunteers 
have  been  bringing  the 
materials  into  Edmonton,  says 
association  member  Darbi 
Rawluk. 

Sedgewick,  Forestburg, 
Daysland  and  Hardisty  are 
also  setting  up  depots.  Rawluk 
says. 

Stettler  and  area  residents 
stockpiled  their  glass,  tin. 
cardboard  and  newspaper  for 
the  second  Great  Garbage 
Caper  on  Sept.  22.  The  new  ly 
formed  Community  Green 
League  held  its  first  collection 
event  June  9,  as  part  of 
Environment  Week. 

"About  120  householders 
came  out  (to  the  first  event)." 
says  league  member  Sue 
Klassen. 

Cathie  Bartlett 


LETTERS 

Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due 

Dear  Editor: 
( )ur  current  production, 
"Stumped."  is  going  very 
well,  with  good  attendance 
and  fantastic  response.  By  the 
end  of  June  we  had  performed 
for  more  than  1 .500  people 
and  raised  a  fair  amount  of 
money  for  the  Endangered 
Spaces  Campaign. 

We  were  very  happy  yet 
surprised  to  hear  through  your 
publication  and  other  media, 
that  our  play  "Trash  Pageant" 
was  produced  during  Environ- 
ment Week  by  different 
groups  in  the  province. 

"Trash  Pageant"  was 
created  last  year  for  Environ- 
ment Week  and  was  very 
successful  in  the  Banff  and 
Canmore  area.  As  a  result 
many  people  have  been 
promoting  the  play  (our 
group,  friends,  as  well  as  the 
Environment  Week  associa- 
tion) and  many  copies  of  the 
play  have  been  circulating 
throughout  the  province. 

Our  main  objective  of 
course  is  to  have  the  play 
produced  in  as  many  areas  by 
as  many  groups  as  possible. 
Getting  the  message  out  is  the 
reason  why  we  create  such 
pieces.  However  it  appears 
that  some  groups  are  produc- 
ing our  play  without  our 
knowledge. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  out- 
volunteer  writers/performers 
should  receive  recognition  for 
"Trash  Pageant."  Please 
mention  in  Environment 
\  tews  that  Precipice  Theatre  is 
the  original  creator  of  "Trash 
Pageant"  and  that  we  would 
love  to  have  other  community 
groups  produce  the  play  (as 
well  as  "Stickeen/Stikine"  and 
"Stumped")  provided  they 
contact  us  first. 

Colin  Funk 
Artistic  Director 
Precipice  Theatre  Society 
Box  1942.  Banff 


A  Fan  in  Elnora 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  very  impressed  with 
your  publication  -  my 
daughter  brought  home  some 
issues  to  assist  her  with  a 
science  project  that  she  is 
doing  on  recycling.  I  write  a 
column  for  our  local  commu- 
nity paper  and  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  "environment 
message"  across  to  my 
readers.  The  June  1990  issue 
has  excellent  articles  on 
changes  we  can  all  make  in 
our  lifestyles  that  will  benefit 
the  environment.  Mind  you. 
the  cleanser  manufacturers 
won't  be  pleased! 

Christine  Hunter 
Elnora.  Alberta 


Better  Research,  Please 

Dear  Editor: 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  find 
that  the  glass  recycling  plant 
mentioned  on  page  10  of  your 
last  issue  was  in  Medicine 
Hat.  It  of  course,  was  not. 

Perhaps  your  "researchers" 
should  get  out  of  their  cushy 
chairs  in  their  Edmonton 
towers  and  do  research  where 
it  should  be  done  -  in  the 
field. 

Although  the  glass  factory 
closed  after  76  years  of 
operation,  plans  are  now  being 
made  to  use  the  site  for  a 
paper  recycling  plant  which 
should  be  operational  next 
year. 

Cliff  Dacre 
Redcliff.  Alberta 

Our  apologies  to  the  town  of 
Redcliff  for  misplacing  their 
glass  recycling  plant. 

-  editor 
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Fall  Resource 
and  Environment 
Programs  at  Banff 

The  Banff  Centre  for  Manage- 
ment programs  for  fall 
include: 

The  Complete  Communicator 

October  21-26 

Communication  skills  for 
resource  and  environment 
management  professionals. 

Native  Canadian  Relations  - 
Self-government 

November  18-23 

A  forum  to  enable  all  parties 
to  examine  and  share  their 
perspectives  on  native  self- 
government. 

The  Greening 
of  the  1990s 

The  Alberta  Society  of 
Professional  Biologists  and 
the  Canadian  Water  Resources 
Association  are  jointly  hosting 
a  symposium  on  'The 
Greening  of  the  1990s: 
Solutions  to  Emerging 
Environmental  Concerns,"  to 
be  held  October  23  and  24  in 
Edmonton. 

For  further  information, 
contact  Lynne  Kemper  at 
422-4232. 


Draft 

Wetlands  Policy 

The  Alberta  Water  Resources 
Commission  has  released  a 
draft  policy  on  wetlands 
management  for  the  settled 
area  of  Alberta.  The  draft 
document  includes  discussion 
of  the  wetlands  resource  and 
strategies  for  wetlands 
management.  Public  meetings 
seeking  reaction  to  the  draft 
policy  are  scheduled  this  fall: 
Oct.  25  Lethbridge 
Oct.  29  Brooks 
Oct.  30  Calgary 
Nov.  6  Innisfail 
Nov.  7  Castor 
Nov.  8  Wainwright 
Nov.  15  Edmonton 
Nov.  20     Two  Hills 
Nov.  21  Bonnyville 
Nov.  22  Barrhead 
Nov.  26     Grande  Prairie 
Nov.  27  McLennan 
Nov.  28  Fairview 
Nov.  29     Fort  Vermilion 

The  meetings  start  at  6:30 
p.m.  with  an  open  house  and 
continue  with  workshops. 
Commission  members  and 
government  representatives 
will  be  present  to  hear  your 
comments  about  the  future  of 
wetlands.  To  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  draft  policy  or  further 
information,  please  call 
422-4232  in  Edmonton. 


Sustainable 
Agriculture 

Coming  soon  to  a  community 
hall  near  you...  The  Alberta 
Institute  of  Agrologists  and 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Society  have  jointly 
organized  a  travelling  sympo- 
sium on  sustainable  agricul- 
ture during  February,  with 
keynote  speakers  and  pro- 
ducer forums.  The  workshops 
will  look  at  practical  organic 
and  conservation-oriented 
farming  practices.  Locations 
now  confirmed  are  Grande 
Prairie,  Barrhead,  Vermilion, 
Brooks  and  Olds.  For  further 
information,  contact  Richard 
Johnson,  Soils  Branch, 
Vegreville,  632-6761. 

Energy  Saving  News 

The  Energy  Conservation 
Branch  has  begun  a  new 
information  sheet  on  energy- 
saving  technology.  Called 
Energy  $aver$,  the  newsletter 
reviews  new  technology  for 
energy  conservation  for  both 
residential  and  commercial 
applications.  The  newsletter  is 
available  free  from  Alberta 
Energy's  Energy  Efficiency 
Branch,  427-5200. 


Letter  to  the  Minister 

Dear  Mr.  Klein: 
I  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  your  depart- 
ment for  enabling  the 
publication  of  a  maga- 
zine which  is  receiving 
far-reaching  praise  and 
respect  from  everyone 
who  sees  it.  I  am  of 
course  referring  to 
Environment  Views.  All 
the  many  appreciative 
readers  hope  that  this 
periodical  will  continue 
to  do  the  marvellous  job 
of  providing  one  of  the 
most  balanced  journalis- 
tic coverages  available. 
Thank  you  so  much. 

Paula  Zybach 
Chairperson  of 
the  Environmental 
Concerns  Committee 
Bow  Waters 
Canoe  Club 
Calgary 


Are  you  a 
new  reader? 


Environment  Views 
covers  topics  of  environ- 
mental concern  to 
Albertans,  providing 
facts  and  a  forum  for  a 
range  of  views.  If  you're 
interested  in  Alberta's 
environment,  send  in 
the  card  and  become  a 
subscriber.  It's  free.  If 

the  card  is  missing, 
phone  or  write  to  us  at 
the  address  inside  the 
front  cover. 
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